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HOW   TO   BEHAVE. 


SOME  one  has  denned  politeness  as  "only  an  elegant 
form  of  justice ;"  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  all  the  moral  and 
social  feelings,  guided  by  judgment  and  refined  by 
taste. 

One  cannot  commit  a  greater  mistake  than  to  make 
politeness  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  forms.  It  has 
as  real  and  permanent  a  foundation  in  the  nature 
and  relations  of  men  and  women,  as  have  govern 
ment  and  the  common  law.  The  civil  code  is  not 
more  binding  upon  us  than  is  the  code  of  civility. 
Portions  of  the  former  become,  from  time  to  time, 
inoperative — mere  dead  letters  on  the  statute-book, 
on  account  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
founded  ceasing  to  exist ;  and  many  of  the  enactments 
of  the  latter  lose  their  significance  and  binding  force 
from  the  same  cause.  Many  of  the  forms  now  in 
vogue,  in  what  is  called  fashionable  society,  are  of 
this  character.  Under  the  circumstances  which  called 
them  into  existence  they  were  appropriate  and  beauti- 
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ful;  under  changed   circumstances  they  are  simr* 
absurd.     There  are  other  forms  or  observances  over 
which  time  and  place  have  no  influence — which  are 
always  and  everywhere  binding. 

Politeness  itself  is  always  the  same.  The  rules  of 
etiquette,  which  are  merely  the  forms  in  which  it  finds 
expression,  vary  with  time  and  place.  A  sincere  re 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  the  smallest  matters 
as  well  as  the  largest,  genuine  kindness  of  heart ; 
good  taste,  and  self-command,  which  are  the  founda 
tions  of  good  manners,  are  never  out  of  fashion ;  and 
a  person  who  possesses  them  can  hardly  be  rude  or 
discourteous,  however  far  he  may  transgress  con 
ventional  usages :  lacking  these  qualities,  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  the 
strictest  observance  of  them  will  not  suffice  to  make 
one  truly  polite. 

"Politeness,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "seems  to  be  a 
certain  care,  by  the  manner  of  our  words  and  actions, 
to  make  others  pleased  with  us  and  themselves." 
This  definition  refers  the  matter  directly  to  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  already  enumerated  as 
the  foundations  of  good  manners.  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  remark  of  Madame  Celnart,  that  "  the  grand 
secret  of  never-failing  propriety  of  deportment  is  to 
have  an  intention  of  always  doing  right.'1 

Some  persons  have  the  "instinct  of  courtesy"  so 
largely  developed  that  they  seem  hardly  to  need  cul 
ture  at  all.  They  are  equal  to  any  occasion,  how 
ever  novel.  They  never  commit  blunders,  or  if  they 
do  commit  them,  they  seem  not  to  be  blunders  in 
them.  So  there  are  those  who  sing,  speak,  or  draw 
intuitively.  The  great  majority  of  us,  however,  must 
be  content  to  acquire  these  arts  by  study  and  practice. 
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In  the  same  way  we  must  acquire  the  art  of  behaviour, 
so  far  as  behaviour  is  an  art.  We  must  possess,  in 
the  first  place,  a  sense  of  equity,  good-will  toward 
our  fellow- men,  kind  feelings,  magnanimity  and  self- 
control.  Cultivation  will  do  the  rest.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  manners  as  well  as  morals  are  found 
ed  on  certain  eternal  principles,  and  that  while  "  the 
Utter  killeth, "  "  the  spirit  giveth  life. " 

The  account  which  Lord  Chesterfield  gives  of  the 
method  by  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  polished  man  in  England,  is  a  strong  ex 
ample  of  the  efficacy  of  practice,  in  view  of  which  no 
one  need  despair.  He  was  naturally  singularly  de 
ficient  in  that  grace  which  afterward  distinguished  him. 
"I  had  a  strong  desire,"  he  says,  "to  please,  and 
was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means 
too.  I  studied  attentively  and  minutely  the  dress, 
the  air.  the  manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of 
conversation  of  all  those  whom  I  found  to  be  the 
people  in  fashion,  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
please.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could :  if  I 
heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned  remarkably  genteel, 
I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of 
another  whose  conversation  was  agreeable  and  engag 
ing,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  though  de  tres  mauvaise  grace  [with 
a  very  bad  grace],  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine 
ladies ;  confessed  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own 
awkwardness  and  rawness,  recommending  myself  as 
an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in  forming." 

Lord  Bacon  says :  "To  attain  good  manners,  it 
almost  sufficeth  not  to  despise  them,  and  that  if  a 
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man  labour  too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose 
their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected." 

To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  the  observation 
of  La  Kochefoucauld,  that  "  in  manners  there  are  no 
good  copies ;  for  besides  that  the  copy  is  almost 
always  clumsy  or  exaggerated,  the  air  which  is  suited 
to  one  person  sits  ill  upon  another." 

The  greater  must  have  been  the  genius  of  Chester 
field  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  graces  of  others 
his  own,  appropriating  them  only  so  far  as  they  fitted 
him,  instead  of  blindly  and  servilely  imitating  his 
models. 

C.  P.  Bronson  truly  says:  "In  politeness,  as  in 
everything  else  connected  with  the  formation  of  char 
acter,  we  are  too  apt  to  begin  on  the  outside,  instead 
of  the  inside ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  heart,  and 
trusting  to  that  to  form  the  manners,  many  begin 
with  the  manners,  and  leave  the  heart  to  chance  and 
influences.  The  golden  rule  contains  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  politeness :  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.'  Unless  children  and  youth 
are  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  to  abhor  what  is 
selfish,  and  prefer  another's  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
tl^ir  own,  their  politeness  will  be  entirely  artificial, 
and  used  only  when  interest  and  policy  dictate.  True 
politeness  is  perfect  freedom  and  ease,  treating  others 
just  as  you  love  to  be  treated.  Nature  is  always 
graceful :  affectation,  with  all  her  art,  can  never  pro 
duce  anything  half  so  pleasing.  The  very  perfection 
of  elegance  is  to  imitate  nature ;  how  much  better  to 
have  the  reality  than  the  imitation !  Anxiety  about 
the  opinions  of  others  fetters  the  freedom  of  nature 
and  tends  to  awkwardness  ;  all  would  appear  well,  if 
they  never  tried  to  assume  what  they  do  not  possess." 
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The  utility  of  good  manners  is  universally  acknow 
ledged  perhaps,  but  the  extent  to  which  genuine 
courtesy  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  our  success  as 
well  as  our  happiness  is  hardly  realized.  "We  cannot 
more  satisfactorily  illustrate  this  point  than  by  quot 
ing  the  following  lesson  of  experience  from  the  Auto 
biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  celebrated 
physician  and  phrenologist : 

"In  the  year  1825, 1  made,  in  London,  in  a  spirit 
of  wager,  a  decisive  and  satisfactory  experiment  as  to 
the  effect  of  civil  and  courteous  manners  on  people  of 
various  ranks  and  descriptions. 

"  There  were  in  a  place  a  number  of  young  Ameri 
cans,  who  often  complained  to  me  of  the  neglect  and 
rudeness  experienced  by  them  from  citizens  to  whom 
they  spoke  in  the  streets.  They  asserted,  in  particu 
lar,  that  as  often  as  they  requested  directions  to  any 
point  in  the  city  toward  which  they  were  proceeding, 
they  either  received  an  uncivil  and  evasive  answer,  or 
none  at  all.  I  told  them  that  my  experience  on  the 
same  subject  had  been  exceedingly  different :  that  I 
had  never  failed  to  receive  a  civil  reply  to  my  ques 
tions — often  communicating  the  information  request 
ed  :  and  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  their 
failure  to  receive  similar  answers  arose,  in  part  at 
least,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  plainness,  not  to  say  the 
bluntness,  of  their  manner  in  making  their  inquiries. 
The  correctness  of  this  charge,  however,  they  sturdily 
denied,  asserting  that  their  manner  of  asking  for  in 
formation  was  good  enough  for  those  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves.  Unable  to  convince  them  by 
words  of  the  truth  of  my  suspicions,  I  proposed  to 
them  the  following  simple  and  conclusive  experiment: 

"  «  Let  us  take  together  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours 
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in  some  of  the  public  streets  of  the  city.  You  shall 
yourselves  designate  the  persons  to  whom  I  shall  pro 
pose  questions,  and  the  subjects  also  to  which  the 
question  shall  relate ;  and  the  only  restriction  imposed 
is,  that  no  question  shall  be  proposed  to  any  one  who 
shall  appear  to  be  greatly  hurried,  agitated,  distressed 
or  any  other  way  deeply  pre-occupied,  in  mind  or  body, 
and  no  one  shall  speak  to  the  person  questioned  but 
myself.' 

"My  proposition  being  accepted,  out  we  sallied, 
and  to  work  we  went ;  and  I  continued  my  experi 
ment  until  my  young  friends  surrendered  at  discre 
tion,  frankly  acknowledging  that  my  opinion  was 
right,  and  theirs,  of  course,  was  wrong  ;  and  that,  in 
our  passage  through  life,  courtesy  of  address  and  de 
portment  may  be  made  both  a  pleasant  and  powerful 
means  to  attain  our  ends  and  gratify  our  wishes. 

"  I  put  questions  to  more  than  twenty  persons  of 
every  rank,  from  the  high-bred  gentleman  to  the  ser 
vant  in  livery,  and  received  in  every  instance  a  satis 
factory  reply.  If  the  information  asked  for  was  not 
imparted,  the  individual  addressed  gave  an  assurance 
of  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  communicate  it. 

"  What  seemed  to  surprise  my  friends  was,  that 
the  Individuals  accosted  by  me  almost  uniformly  imi 
tated  my  own  manner.  If  I  uncovered  my  head,  as 
I  did  in  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  or  even  to  a  man 
of  ordinary  appearance  and  breeding,  he  did  the  same 
in  his  reply ;  and  when  I  touched  my  hat  to  a  liveried 
coachman  or  waiting-man  his  hat  was  immediately 
under  his  arm.  So  much  may  be  done,  and  such  ad 
vantages  gained,  by  simply  avoiding  coarseness  and 
vulgarity,  and  being  well  bred  and  agreeable.  Nor 
can  the  case  be  otherwise.  For  the  foundation  of  good 
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breeding  is  good  nature  and  good  sense — two  of  the 
most  useful  and  indispensable  attributes  of  a  well- 
constituted  mind.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  good  breeding  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  politeness — a  mistake  which  is  too  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  committed.  A  person  may  be  ex 
ceedingly  polite  without  the  much  higher  and  more 
valuable  accomplishment  of  good  breeding." 

In  the  words  of  the  author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life," 
"  As  a  man  may  be  wise  without  learning,  so  one  may 
be  polite  without  etiquette ;  true  politeness  arises  from 
the  heart,  not  the  head.  A  man  who,  in  the  popular 
phrase,  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  when  he  likes, 
seldom  is  a  gentleman  at  all,  but  simply  a  fellow 
with  some  artificial  polish  on  him,  which  he  rubs  up 
as  one  rubs  furniture  when  one's  friends  call."  And 
again,  "  We  cannot  all  be  lords  and  ladies ;  we  cannot 
all  in  our  manners  even,  succeed  in  being  genteel ; 
but  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  can  be  gentle 
men  and  gentlewomen,  and  no  one  of  us  can  be  more. 
To  be  humble-minded,  meek  in  spirit — but  bold  in 
thought  and  action ;  to  be  truthful,  sincere,  generous ; 
to  be  pitiful  to  the  poor  and  needy,  respectful  to  all 
men ;  to  guide  the  young,  defer  to  old  age ;  to  enjoy 
and  be  thankful  for  our  lot  and  to  envy  none — this  is 
indeed  to  be  gentle  after  the  best  model  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  is  far  better  than  being  genteel." 
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U*rs0ttal  paints, 

11  Attention  to  the  person  is  tlio  first  necessity  of  good  manners."— Anoii. 
I.— WHERE  TO  COMMENCE. 

IF  you  wish  to  commence  aright  the  study  of  manners 
you  must  make  your  own  person  the  first  lesson.  If 
you  neglect  this  you  will  apply  yourself  to  those  which 
follow  with  very  little  profit.  Omit,  therefore,  any 
other  chapter  in  the  book  rather  than  this. 

The  proper  care  and  adornment  of  the  person  is  a 
social  as  well  as  an  individual  duty.  You  have  a 
right  to  go  about  with  unwashed  hands  and  face,  and 
to  wear  soiled  and  untidy  garments,  perhaps,  but  you 
have  no  right  to  offend  the  senses  of  others  by  dis 
playing  such  hands,  face,  and  garments  in  society. 
Other  people  have  rights  as  well  as  yourself,  and  no 
right  of  yours  can  extend  so  far  as  to  infringe  theirs. 

But  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  reader  of  these 
pages  wishes  to  render  himself  disgusting  or  even  dis 
agreeable  or  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  society  of  his 
fellow-men.  We  address  those  who  seek  social  in 
tercourse  and  desire  to  please.  They  will  not  think 
our  words  amiss,  even  though  they  may  seem  rather 
"  personal ;"  since  we  have  their  highest  good  in  view, 
and  speak  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  Those  who  do 
not  need  our  hints  and  suggestions  under  this  head, 
and  to  whom  none  of  our  remarks  may  apply,  will 
certainly  have  the  courtesy  to  excuse  them  for  the 
sake  of  those  to  whom  they  will  be  useful. 
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II.— CLEANLINESS. 

"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  it  is  said.  It 
is  not  less  closely  related  to  gentility.  First  of  all, 
then,  keep  yourself  scrupulously  clean — not  your 
hands  and  face  merely,  but  your  whole  person,  from 
the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot.  Silk 
stockings  may  hide  dirty  feet  and  ankles  from  the  eye, 
but  they  often  reveal  themselves  to  another  sense, 
when  the  possessor  little  dreams  of  such  an  exposure. 
It  is  far  better  to  dress  coarsely  and  out  of  fashion 
and  be  strictly  clean,  than  to  cover  a  dirty  skin  with 
the  finest  and  richest  clothing.  A  coarse  shirt  or  a 
calico  dress  is  not  necessarily  vulgar,  but  dirt  is  es 
sentially  so.  We  do  not  here  refer,  of  course,  to  one's 
condition  while  engaged  in  his  or  her  industrial 
occupation.  Soiled  hands  and  even  a  begrimed  face 
are  badges  of  honour  in  the  field,  the  workshop,  or  the 
kitchen,  but  in  a  country  in  which  soap  and  water 
abound,  there  is  no  excuse  for  carrying  them  into  the 
parlour  or  the  dining-room. 

A  clean  skin  is  as  essential  to  health,  beauty,  and 
personal  comfort  as  it  is  to  decency;  and  without 
health  and  that  perfect  freedom  from  physical  disquiet 
which  comes  only  from  the  normal  action  of  aii  the 
functions  of  the  bodily  organs,  your  behaviour  can 
never  bo  satisfactory  to  yourself  or  agreeable  to 
others.  Let  us  urge  you,  then,  to  give  this  matter 
your  first  attention. 

1.  The  Daily  Bath. 

To  keep  clean  you  must  bathe  frequently.     In  tha 
first  place  you  should  wash  the  whole  body  with  pure 
soft  water  every  morning  on  rising  from  your  bed, 
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rubbing  it  till  dry  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  afterward 
using  friction  with  the  hands.  If  you  have  not  been 
at  all  accustomed  to  cold  bathing,  commence  with 
tepid  water,  lowering  the  temperature  by  degrees  till 
that  which  is  perfectly  cold  becomes  agreeable.  In 
warm  weather,  comfort  and  cleanliness  alike  require 
still  more  frequent  bathing.  Mahommed  made  fre 
quent  ablutions  a  religious  duty ;  and  in  that  he  was 
right.  The  rank  and  fetid  odours  which  exhale  from 
a  foul  skin  can  hardly  be  neutralized  by  the  sweetest 
incense  of  devotion. 

2.  Soap  and  Water. 

But  the  daily  bath  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not 
sufficient.     In  addition  to  the  pores  from  which  ex 
udes  the  watery  fluid  called  perspiration,  the  skin  is 
furnished  with  innumerable  minute  openings,  known 
as  the  sabaceous  follicles,  which  pour  over  its  surface 
a  thin  limpid  oil  anointing  it  and  rendering  it  soft 
and  supple  ;  but  also  causing  the  dust  as  well  as  the 
effete  matter  thrown  out  by  the  pores  to  adhere,  and, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate,  finally  obstructing  its  func 
tions,  and  causing  disease.   It  also,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  emits  an  exceedingly  disagreeable   odour. 
Pure  cold  water  will  not  wholly  remove  these  oily  ac 
cumulations.     The  occasional  use  of  soap  and  warm 
or  tepid  water  is  therefore  necessary ;  but  all  washings 
with  soapy  or  warm  water  should  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  rinsing  with  pure  cold  water.     Use  good, 
fine  soap.     The  common  coarser  kinds  are  generally 
too  strongly  alkaline  and  have  an  unpleasant  effect 
upon  the  skin. 

3.   The  Feet. 

The  feet  are  particularly  liable  to  become  offensively 
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odoriferous,  especially  when  the  perspiration  is  pro 
fuse.  Frequent  washings  with  cold  water,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  warm  water  and  soap,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  cleanliness. 

4.  Change  of  Linen. 

A  frequent  change  of  linen  is  another  essential  of 
cleanliness.  It  avails  little  to  wash  the  body  if  we 
inclose  it  the  next  minute  in  soiled  garments.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  wear  fine  and  elegant 
clothes,  but  we  can  all,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
afford  clean  shirts,  drawers,  and  stockings.  Never 
sleep  in  any  garment  worn  during  the  day ;  and  your 
night-dress  should  be  well  aired  every  morning. 

5.  The  Nails. 

You  will  not,  of  course,  go  into  company,  or  sit 
down  to  the  table,  with  soiled  hands,  but  unless  you 
habituate  yourself  to  a  special  care  of  them,  more  or 
less  dirt  will  be  found  lodged  under  the  nails.  Clean 
them  carefully  every  time  you  wash  your  hands,  and 
keep  them  smoothly  and  evenly  cut.  If  you  allow 
them  to  get  too  long  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  off, 
and  become  uneven  and  ragged,  and  if  you  pare  them 
too  closely  they  fail  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  finger? 

G.  The  Head. 

The  head  is  more  neglected,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  results  are  not  less  dis 
astrous  here  than  elsewhere.  Dandruff  forms,  dust 
accumulates,  the  scalp  becomes  diseased,  the  hair 
grows  dry,  and  falls  off  and  if  the  evil  be  not  remedied 
premature  baldness  ensues.  The  head  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  as  often  as  cleanliness  demands. 
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This  will  not  injure  the  hair,  as  many  suppose,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  promote  its  growth  and  add  to 
its  beauty.  If  soap  is  used,  however,  it  should  be 
carefully  rinsed  off.  If  the  hair  is  carefully  and  thor 
oughly  brushed  every  morning,  it  will  not  require 
very  frequent  washings.  If  the  scalp  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  the  hair  will  be  moist,  glossy,  and 
luxuriant,  and  no  oil  or  hair  wash  will  be  required ; 
and  these  preparations  generally  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Night- caps  are  most  unwholesome  and  un 
cleanly  contrivances,  and  should  be  discarded  alto 
gether.  They  keep  the  head  unnaturally  warm,  shut 
out  the  fresh  air,  and  shut  in  those  natural  exhala 
tions  which  should  be  allowed  to  pass  off,  and  thus 
weaken  the  hair  and  render  it  more  liable  to  fall  off. 
Ladies  may  keep  their  hair  properly  together  during 
repose  by  wearing  a  net  over  it. 

7.  The  Teeth. 

Do  not  forget  the  teeth.  Cleanliness,  health,  a 
pure  breath,  and  the  integrity  and  durability  of  those 
organs  require  that  they  be  thoroughly  and  effectually 
scoured  with  the  tooth-brush  dipped  in  soft  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  soap,  if  necessary,  every 
morning.  Brush  them  outside  and  inside,  and  in 
every  possible  direction.  You  cannot  be  too  care 
ful  in  this  matter.  After  brushing,  rinse  your  mouth 
with  cold  water.  A  slighter  brushing,  should  be  given 
them  after  each  meal.  Use  an  ivory  tooth-pick  or  a 
quill  to  remove  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be 
lodged  between  the  teeth. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  original  differences  in  teeth 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  some  being 
more  liable  to  decay  than  others ;  but  the  simple 
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means  we  have  pointed  out,  if  adopted  in  season  and 
perseveringly  applied,  will  preserve  almost  any  teeth, 
in  all  their  usefulness  and  beauty,  till  old  age.  If 
yours  have  been  neglected,  and  some  of  them  are 
already  decayed,  hasten  to  preserve  the  remainder. 
While  you  have  any  teeth  left,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
begin  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and  if  you  have  children, 
do  not,  we  entreat  you,  neglect  their  teeth.  If  the 
first  or  temporary  teeth  are  cared  for  and  preserved, 
they  will  be  mainly  absorbed  by  the  second  or  per 
manent  ones,  and  will  drop  out  of  themselves.  The 
others,  in  that  case,  will  come  out  regular  and  even. 

Beware  of  the  teeth-powders,  teeth-washes,  and 
the  like,  advertised  in  the  papers.  They  are  often 
even  more  destructive  to  the  teeth  than  the  substances 
they  are  intended  to  remove.  If  any  teeth-powder  is 
required,  pure  powdered  charcoal  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  procure ;  but  if  the  teeth  are  kept  clean,  in 
the  way  we  have  directed,  there  will  be  little  occasion 
for  any  other  dentrifices  than  pure  water  and  a  little 
soap.  Your  tooth-brushes  should  be  rather  soft ; 
those  which  are  too  hard  injuring  both  the  teeth  and 
the  gums. 

8.  The  Breath. 

A  bad  breath  arises  more  frequently  than  other 
wise  from  neglected  and  decayed  teeth.  If  it  is 
occasioned  by  a  foul  stomach,  a  pure  diet,  bathing, 
water  injections,  and  a  general  attention  to  the  laws 
of  health  are  required  for  its  removal. 

III.— EATING  AND  DRINKING. 
Whatever  has  a  bearing  upon  health  has  at  least 
an  indirect  connection  with  manners  ;  the  reader  will 
therefore  excuse  us  for  introducing  here  a  few  remarks 
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which  may  seem  at  the  first  glance,  rather  irrelevant, 
Sound  lungs,  a  healthy  liver,  and  a  good  digestion 
are  as  essential  to  the  right  performance  of  our  social 
duties  as  they  are  to  our  own  personal  comfort ; 
therefore  a  few  words  on  eating  and  drinking,  as 
affecting  these,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

1.  What  to  Eat. 

An  unperverted  appetite  is  the  highest  authority  in 
matters  of  diet.  In  fact,  its  decisions  should  be  con 
sidered  final,  and  without  the  privilege  of  appeal. 
Nature  makes  no  mistakes. 

But  appetite,  like  all  the  other  instincts  or  feelings 
of  our  nature,  is  liable  to  become  perverted,  and  to 
lead  us  astray.  We  acquire  a  relish  for  substances 
which  are  highly  hurtful,  such  as  tobacco,  ardent 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  the  like.  We  have  "  sought 
out  many  inventions"  to  pander  to  false  and  fatal 
tastes,  and  too  often  eat,  not  to  sustain  life  and  pro 
mote  the  harmonious  development  of  the  system,  but 
to  poison  the  very  fountains  of  our  being,  and  implant 
in  our  blood  the  seeds  of  disease. 

Attend  to  the  demands  of  appetite,  but  use  all  your 
judgment  in  determining  whether  it  is  a  natural,  un- 
depraved  craving  of  the  system  which  speaks,  or  an 
acquired  and  vicious  taste,  and  give  or  withhold 
accordingly.  Above  all,  never  eat  when  you  have 
no  appetite.  Want  of  appetite  is  equivalent  to  the 
most  authoritative  command  to  eat  nothing,  and  we 
Jibiegard  it  at  our  peril.  Food,  no  matter  how  whole 
some,  taken  into  our  stomachs  under  such  circum 
stances,  instead  of  being  digested  and  appropriated, 
becomes  rank  poison.  Eating  without  appetite  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  of  common  errors. 
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We  have  no  room,  even  if  we  had  the  ability  and 
the  desire,  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  opposing  systems  of  diet — the  vegetarian  and  the 
mixed.  We  shall  consider  the  question  of  flesh-eat 
ing  an  open  one. 

Your  food  should  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  season, 
and  your  occupation.  In  the  winter  and  in  northern 
climates  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fatty  or  carboni 
ferous  elements  are  required  than  in  summer  and  in 
southern  latitudes.  The  Esquimaux,  in  his  snow- 
built  hut,  swallows  immense  quantities  of  train-oil, 
without  getting  the  dyspepsia  ;  still,  we  do  not  recom 
mend  train-oil  as  an  article  of  diet ;  neither  can  we 
endorse  the  eating  of  pork  in  any  form ;  but  these 
things  are  far  less  hurtful  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  to  those  who  labour  in  the  open  air  than  to  the 
sedentary. 

Live  well.  A  generous  diet  promotes  vitality  and 
capability  for  action.  "  Good  cheer  is  friendly  to 
health."  But  do  not  confound  a  generous  diet  with 
what  is  usually  called  "rich"  food.  Let  all  your 
dishes  be  nutritious,  but  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome. 
Avoid  highly  seasoned  viands  and  very  greasy  food 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  warm  weather ;  also 
too  much  nutriment  in  the  highly  condensed  forms 
of  sugar,  syrup,  honey,  and  the  like.  If  you  eat  flesh, 
partake  sparingly  of  it,  especially  in  summer.  Hot 
biscuits  ;  hot  griddle  cakes,  saturated  with  butter  and 
syrup  ;  and  hot  coffee,  scarcely  modified  at  all  by  the 
email  quantity  of  milk  usually  added,  are  among  the 
most  deleterious  articles  ever  put  upon  a  table.  While 
these  continue  to  be  the  staples  of  our  breakfasts, 
healthy  stomachs  and  clear  complexions  will  be  rare 
among  us.  Never  eat  or  drink  anything  HOT. 
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Good  bread  is  an  unexceptionable  article  of  diet. 
The  best  is  made  of  unbolted  wheat  flour.  A  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  or  of  corn  meal  with  either, 
makes  excellent  bread.  The  meal  and  flour  should 
be  freshly  ground ;  they  deterioriate  by  being  kept 
long.  If  raised  or  fermented  bread  is  required,  hop 
yeast  is  the  best  ferment  that  can  be  used.  The  ex 
clusive  use  of  fine  or  bolted  flour  for  bread,  biscuits, 
and  cakes  of  all  kinds,  is  exceedingly  injurious  to 
health.  The  lignin  or  woody  fibre  which  forms  the 
bran  of  grains  is  just  as  essential  to  a  perfect  and 
healthful  nutrition  as  are  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and 
fibrin,  and  the  rejection  of  this  element  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  errors  of  modern  cookery. 

Nature  indicates  very  plainly  that  fruits  and  berries, 
in  their  season,  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  our 
dietary.  They  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  every 
healthy  stomach  instinctively  craves  them.  Straw 
berries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  cher 
ries,  plums,  grapes,  figs,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
melons  are  "  food  fit  for  gods."  We  pity  those  whose 
perverted  taste  or  digestion  leads  to  their  rejection. 
But  some  are  afraid  to  eat  fruits  and  berries,  par 
ticularly  in  midsummer,  just  the  time  when  nature 
and  common  sense  say  they  should  be  eaten  most 
freely.  They  have  the  fear  of  cholera,  dysentery, 
and  similar  diseases  before  their  eyes,  and  have 
adopted  the  popular  but  absurd  idea  that  fruit  eating 
predisposes  to  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  There  are  no  better 
preventives  of  such  diseases  than  ripe  fruits  and  ber 
ries,  eaten  in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper  times. 

Unripe  fruits  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and 
that  which  is  in  any  measure  decayed  as  scarcely  less 
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objectionable.  Fruit  and  berries  should  make  a  part 
of  every  meal  in  summer.  In  winter  they  are  less 
necessary,  but  may  be  oaten  with  advantage,  if  within 
our  reach ;  and  they  are  easily  preserved  in  various 
ways. 

2.  When  to  Eat. 

Eat  when  the  stomach,  through  the  instinct  of 
appetite,  demands  a  new  supply  of  food.  If  all  your 
habits  are  regular,  this  will  be  at  about  the  same 
hours  each  day ;  and  regularity  in  the  time  of  taking 
our  meals  is  very  important.  Want  of  attention  to 
this  point  is  a  frequent  cause  of  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  the 
question  how  many  meals  per  day  we  should  eat ; 
but  whether  you  eat  one,  two,  or  three,  never,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  take  lunches.  The  habit  of 
eating  between  meals  is  a  most  pernicious  one.  Not 
even  your  children  must  be  indulged  in  it,  as  you 
value  their  health,  comfort,  and  good  behaviour. 

3.  Plow  much  to  Eat. 

We  cannot  tell  you,  by  weight  or  measure,  how 
much  to  eat,  the  right  quantity  depending  much  upon 
age,  sex,  occupation,  season,  and  climate ;  but  the 
quantity  is  quite  as  important  as  the  quality.  Appe 
tite  would  be  a  sure  guide  in  both  respects,  were  it 
not  so  often  perverted  and  diseased.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  eat  too  much.  It  is  better  to  err  in  the 
other  direction.  An  uncomfortable  feeling  of  fulness 
or  of  dulness  and  stupor  after  a  meal,  is  a  sure  sign 
of  over-eating :  so  whatever  and  whenever  you  eat, 
eat  slowly,  masticate  your  food  well,  and  DO  NOT  EAT 
TOO  MUCH. 
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4.  Drink. 

If  we  eat  proper  food,  and  in  proper  quantity,  we 
are  seldom  thirsty.  Inordinate  thirst  indicates  a 
feverish  state  of  either  the  stomach  or  the  general 
system.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  a  too  hearty  meal. 

Water  is  the  proper  drink  for  everybody  and  for 
everything  that  lives  or  grows.  It  should  be  pure 
ind  soft.  Many  diseases  arise  wholly  from  the  use 
of  unwholesome  water.  If  you  drink  tea,  let  it  be 
the  best  of  black  tea,  and  not  strong.  Coffee,  if 
drunk  at  all,  should  be  diluted  with  twice  its  quan 
tity  of  boiled  milk,  and  well  sweetened  with  white 
sugar. 

IV.— BREATHING. 

Breathing  is  as  necessary  as  eating.  If  we  cease 
to  breathe,  our  bodies  cease  to  live.  If  we  only  half 
breathe,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  only  half  live.  The 
human  system  requires  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen 
to  keep  up  the  vital  processes  which  closely  resemble 
combustion,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  prime  supporter. 
If  the  supply  is  insufficient,  the  fire  of  life  wanes. 
The  healthy  condition  of  the  lungs  also  requires  that 
they  be  completely  expanded  by  the  air  inhaled.  The 
imperfect  breathing  of  many  persons  fails  to  accom 
plish  the  required  inflation,  and  the  lungs  become 
diseased  for  want  of  air  and  their  natural  action. 
Full,  deep  breathing  and  pure  air  are  as  essential  to 
health,  happiness,  and  the  right  performance  of  our 
duties — whether  individual,  political,  or  social — as 
pure  food  and  temperate  habits  of  eating  and  drink 
ing  are.  Attend,  then,  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  tho 
stomach.  Breathe  good  air.  Have  all  your  rooms, 
and  especially  your  sleeping  apartment,  well  ventil- 
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ated.  The  air  which  has  been  vitiated  by  breathing 
or  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  abstracts  the  oxygen 
and  supplies  its  place  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  a 
subtle  poison. 

V.— EXERCISE. 

The  amount  of  physical  exercise  required  varies 
with  age,  sex,  and  temperament ;  but  no  person  can 
enjoy  vigorous  health  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  active  bodily  exertion.  Four  or  five  hours  per  day 
spent  in  the  open  air,  in  some  labour  or  amusement 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  is  probably  no  more  than  a  proper  average. 
We  can  live  with  less — that  is,  for  a  short  time ;  but 
Nature's  laws  are  inexorable,  and  we  cannot  escape 
the  penalty  affixed  to  their  violation.  Those  whose 
occupations  are  sedentary  should  seek  amusements 
which  require  the  exertion  of  the  physical  powers, 
and  should  spend  as  much  as  possible  of  their  leisure 
time  in  the  open  air.  We  must,  however,  use  good 
judgment  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  eating.  Too 
much  exercise  at  once,  or  that  which  is  fitful  and 
violent,  is  often  exceedingly  injurious  to  those  whose 
occupations  have  accustomed  them  to  little  physical 
exertion  of  any  kind. 

The  women  of  our  time  are  suffering  incalculably 
for  want  of  proper  exercise.  No  other  single  cause, 
perhaps,  is  doing  so  much  to  destroy  health  and 
beauty,  and  deteriorate  the  race,  as  this.  Ladies,  if 
you  would  be  healthy,  beautiful,  and  attractive — if 
you  would  fit  yourselves  to  be  good  wives  and  the 
mothers  of  strong  and  noble  men,  you  must  take  an 
adequate  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This 
should  be  an  every-day  duty. 
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VI. -COMPLEXION. 

Every  person,  and  especially  every  lady,  desires  a 
clear  complexion.  To  secure  this,  follow  the  fore 
going  directions  in  reference  to  cleanliness,  eating, 
drinking,  breathing,  and  exercise.  The  same  recipe 
serves  for  ruby  lips  and  rosy  cheeks.  These  come 
and  go  with  health,  and  health  depends  upon  obedi 
ence  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution. 

VII.— GENERAL  HINTS. 

Few  of  us  are  free  from  disagreeable  habits  of 
which  we  are  hardly  conscious,  so  seemingly  natural 
have  they  become  to  us.  It  is  the  office  of  friendship, 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  one,  to  point  them  out. 
It  is  our  business  to  assume  that  office  here,  finding 
our  excuse  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Our  bad 
habits  not  only  injure  ourselves,  but  they  give  offence 
to  others,  and  indirectly  injure  them  also. 

1.  Tobacco. 

Ladies  do  not  nse  tobacco,  so  they  may  skip  this 
section.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen  may  do  the 
same  ;  but  if  you  use  tobacco,  in  any  form,  allow  us 
to  whisper  a  useful  hint  or  two  in  your  ear. 

Smoking,  snuff-taking,  and  especially  chewing,  are 
bad  habits  at  best,  and  in  their  coarser  forms  highly 
disgusting  to  pure  and  refined  people,  and  especfally 
to  ladies.  You  have  the  same  right  to  smoke,  take 
snuff,  and  chew  that  you  have  to  indulge  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  filthy  skin  and  soiled  garments,  but  you 
have  no  right,  in  either  case,  to  do  violence  to  the 
senses  and  sensibilities  of  other  people  by  their  ex 
hibition  in  society.  Smoke  if  you  will,  chew,  take 
enuff  (against  our  earnest  advice,  however),  make 
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yourself  generally  and  particularly  disagreeable,  but 
you  must  suffer  the  consequences — the  social  out 
lawry  which  must  result.  Shall  we  convert  our  par 
lours  into  tobacco  shops,  and  fill  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  our  house  with  a  pungent  stench,  to  the  discomfort 
and  disgust  of  everybody  else,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  ?  We  have  rights  as  well  as  you, 
one  of  which  is  to  exclude  from  our  circle  all  persons 
whose  manners  or  habits  are  distasteful  to  us.  You 
talk  of  rights — you  cannot  blame  others  for  exercising 
theirs. 

There  are  degrees  here  as  everywhere  else.  One 
may  chew  a  little t  smoke  an  occasional  cigar,  and  take 
a  pinch  of  snuff  now  and  then,  and  if  he  never  indulges 
in  these  habits  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  is  very 
careful  to  purify  his  person  before  going  into  company, 
he  may  confine  the  bad  effects,  which  he  can  not  es 
cape,  mostly  to  his  own  person.  But  he  must  not 
smoke  in  any  parlour,  or  sitting-room,  or  dining-room, 
or  sleeping  chamber,  or  in  the  street,  and,  particu 
larly,  not  in  the  presence  of  ladies  anywhere. 

2.  Spitting. 

Spitting  is  a  private  act,  and  tobacco-users  are  not 
alone  in  violating  good  taste  and  good  manners  by 
hawking  and  spitting  in  company.  You  should  never 
be  seen  to  spit.  Use  your  handkerchief  carefully  and 
so  as  not  to  be  noticed,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  leave 
the  room. 

3.  Gin  and  Gentility. 

The  spirit  and  tenor  of  our  remarks  on  tobacco  will 
apply  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  fumes  of  gin, 
whiskey,  and  mm  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
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scent  of  tobacco.  They  must  on  no  account  be  brought 
into  company.  If  a  man  will  make  a  beast  of  himself, 
and  fill  his  blood  with  liquid  poison,  he  must,  if  he 
desires  admission  into  good  company,  do  it  either 
privately  or  with  companions  whose  senses  and 
appetites  are  as  depraved  as  his  own. 

4.  Onions,  etc. 

All  foods  or  drinks  which  taint  the  breath  or  cause 
disagreeable  eructations  should  be  avoided  by  persons 
going  into  company.  Onions  emit  so  very  disagree 
able  an  odour  that  no  truly  polite  person  will  eat  them 
when  liable  to  inflict  their  fumes  upon  others. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  a 
bad  breath  from  any  cause. 

5.  Several  Items. 

Never  pare  or  scrape  your  nails,  pick  your  teeth, 
comb  your  hair,  or  perform  any  of  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  toilet  in  company.  All  these  things 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  room.  To  pick  the  nose,  dig  the  ears,  or  scratch 
the  head  or  any  part  of  the  person  in  company 
is  still  worse.  Watch  yourself  carefully,  and  if  you 
have  any  such  habits,  break  them  up  at  once.  These 
may  seem  little  things,  but  they  have  their  weight, 
and  go  far  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
impression  wo  make  upon  those  around  us. 
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From  little  matters  let  us  pass  to  less, 

And  lightly  touch  the  mysteries  of  the  drees  ; 

The  outward  forms  the  inner  man  reveal  ; 

We  guess  tie  pulp  before  we  eat  the  peel.—  0.  W.  Holmes. 

I.—  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DRESS. 

DBESS  has  its  language,  which  is,  or  may  be,  read 
and  understood  by  all.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  we  naturally  give  expression  to  our  taste,  our 
constructive  faculties,  our  reason,  our  feelings,  our 
habits  —  in  a  word,  to  our  character,  as  a  whole. 
This  expression  is  often  greatly  modified  by  the 
arbitrary  laws  of  Fashion,  and  by  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  condition,  which  we  cannot  wholly 
control  ;  but  can  hardly  be  entirely  falsified.  Even 
that  arch  tyrant,  the  reigning  Mode,  whatever  it  may 
be,  leaves  us  little  room  for  choice  in  materials, 
forms,  and  colours,  and  the  choice  we  make  indicates 
our  prominent  traits  of  character. 

II.—  THE  USES  OF  DRESS. 

"  Dress,"  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  has  two  func 
tions  —  to  clothe  and  to  ornament  ;  and  while  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  either  point,  we  must  not  attribute  to 
the  one  a  power  which  belongs  to  the  other.  The 
essential  requirement  of  dress  is  to  cover  and  make 
comfortable  the  body,  and  of  two  forms  of  dress 
which  fulfil  this  function  equally  well,  that  is  the 
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better  which  is  most  accordant  with  the  lav7S  of 
beauty.  But  fitness  must  in  nowise  be  interfered 
with  ;  and  the  garb  which  infringes  on  this  law  gives 
us  pain  rather  than  pleasure.  We  believe  that  it  will 
be  found  that  fitness  and  beauty,  so  far  from  requir 
ing  any  sacrifice  for  combination,  are  found  each  in 
the  highest  degree  where  both  are  most  fully  obtained 
—that  the  fittest,  most  comfortable  dress  is  that 
which  is  most  graceful  or  becoming.  Fitness  is  the 
primary  demand ;  and  the  dress  that  appears  uncom 
fortable  is  untasiefid. 

"  But  in  the  secondary  function  of  dress,  orna 
mentation,  there  are  several  diverse  objects  to  be 
attained — dignity,  grace,  vivacity,  brilliancy,  are 
qualities  distinguishing  different  individuals,  and 
indicating  the  impression  they  wish  to  make  on 
society,  and  are  expressed  by  different  combinations 
of  the  elements  of  beauty,  line,  or  form,  and  colour. 
When  the  apparelling  of  the  outer  being  is  in  most 
complete  harmony  with  the  mental  constitution,  the 
taste  is  fullest." 

III.— THE  AET  OF  DRESS. 

True  art  adapts  dress  to  its  uses,  as  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  extract.  It  is  based  on  universal 
principles  fundamental  to  all  art. 

The  writer  already  quoted  says,  very  truly,  that 
"  Dress  is  always  to  be  considered  as  secondary  to 
the  person."  This  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the 
art  of  costume,  but  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  dress 
made  obtrusive  at  the  expense  of  the  individuality  of 
the  wearer.  A  man's  vest  or  cravat  must  not  seem 
a  too  important  part  of  him.  Dress  may  heighten 
beauty,  but  it  cannot  create  it.  If  you  are  not  better 
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and  more  beautiful  ilian  your  clothes,  you  are,  indeed, 
a  man  or  a  woman  of  straw. 

The  next  principle  to  be  regarded  is  the  fitness  of 
your  costume,  in  its  forms,  materials,  and  colours, 
to  your  person  and  circumstances,  and  to  the  condi 
tions  of  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  on  which  it  is 
to  be  worn.  Fashion  often  compels  us  to  violate 
this  principle,  and  dress  in  the  most  absurd,  incon 
gruous,  unbecoming,  and  uncomfortable  style.  A 
little  more  self-respect  and  independence,  however, 
would  enable  us  to  resist  many  of  her  most  prepos 
terous  enactments.  But  Fashion  is  not  responsible 
for  all  the  incongruities  in  dress  with  which  we  meet. 
They  are  often  the  result  of  bad  taste  and  affectation. 

The  first  demand  of  this  law  of  fitness  is,  that 
your  costume  shall  accord  with  your  person.  The 
young  and  the  old,  we  all  instinctively  know,  should 
not  dress  alike.  Neither  should  the  tall  and  the 
short,  the  dark  and  the  light,  the  pale  and  the  rosy, 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  tranquil  and  the  vivacious. 
Each  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  character  has  its 
appropriate  style  ;  but  our  space  here  is  too  limited 
to  allow  us  to  do  more  than  drop  a  hint  toward  what 
each  requires,  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  and 
effective  combination. 

"  In  form,  simplicity  and  long,  unbroken  lines  give 
dignity,  while  complicated  and  short  lines  express 
vivacity.  Curves,  particularly  if  long  and  sweeping, 
give  grace  while  straight  lines  and  angles  indicate 
power  and  strength.  In  colour,  unity  of  tint  gives 
repose — if  sombre,  gravity,  but  if  light  and  clear, 
then  a  joyous  serenity — variety  of  tint  giving  vivacity, 
and  if  contrasted,  brilliancy." 

Longitudinal  stripea  in  a  lady's  dress  make  her 
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appear  taller  than  she  really  is,  and  ar£  therefore  ap 
propriate  for  persons  of  short  stature.  Tall  women, 
for  this  reason,  should  never  wear  them.  Flounces 
are  becoming  to  tall  persons,  but  not  to  short  ones. 
The  colours  worn  should  be  determined  by  the  com 
plexion,  and  should  harmonize  with  it.  "  Ladies  with 
delicate  rosy  complexions  bear  white  and  blue  better 
than  dark  colours,  while  sallow  hues  of  complexion 
will  not  bear  these  colours  near  them,  and  require 
dark,  quiet,  or  grave  colours  to  improve  their  appear 
ance.  Yellow  is  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  of 
all,  and  can  only  be  worn  by  the  rich-toned,  healthy- 
looking  brunette." 

In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  harmony  be 
tween  your  dress  and  your  circumstances.  It  should 
accord  with  your  means,  your  house,  your  furniture, 
the  place  in  which  you  reside,  and  the  society  in  which 
you  move. 

Thirdly,  your  costume  should  be  suited  to  the  time, 
place,  and  occasion  on  which  it  is  to  be  worn.  That 
summer  clothes  should  not  be  worn  in  winter,  or  win 
ter  clothes  in  summer,  every  one  sees  clearly  enough. 
The  law  of  fitness  as  imperatively  demands  that  you 
should  have  one  dress  for  the  kitchen,  the  field,  or 
the  workshop,  and  another,  and  quite  a  different  one, 
for  the  parlour ;  one  for  the  street  and  another  for 
the  carriage,  one  for  a  ride  on  horseback  and  another 
for  a  ramble  in  the  country.  Long,  flowing,  and  ever 
trailing  skirts  are  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  the 
parlour,  but  in  the  muddy  streets,  draggling  in  the 
filth,  and  embarrassing  every  movement  of  the  wearer 
or  in  the  country  among  the  bushes  and  briers,  they 
lose  all  their  beauty  and  grace,  because  no  longer 
fitting. 
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In  the  field,  garden,  and  workshop,  gentlemen  can 
wear  nothing  more  comfortable  and  graceful  than  the 
blouse.  It  may  be  worn  loose  or  confined  by  a  belt. 
If  your  occupation  is  a  very  dusty  one,  wear  overalls, 
In  the  counting-room  and  office,  gentlemen  wear 
frock-coats  or  sack-coats.  They  need  not  be  of  very 
fine  material,  and  should  not  be  of  any  garish  pattern. 
In  your  study  or  library,  and  about  the  house  gene 
rally,  on  ordinary  occasions,  a  handsome  dressing- 
gown  is  comfortable  and  elegant. 

A  lady,  while  performing  the  morning  duties  of  her 
household  may  wear  a  plain  loose  dress,  made  high 
in  the  neck,  and  with  long  sleeves  fastened  at  the 
wrist.  It  must  not  look  slatternly,  and  may  be 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  becoming. 

17.— MATEKIALS,   ETC. 

The  materials  of  which  your  clothes  are  made 
should  be  the  best  that  your  means  will  allow.  One 
generally  exercises  a  very  bad  economy  and  worse 
taste  in  wearing  low-priced  and  coarse  materials. 
For  your  working  costume,  the  materials  should  of 
course  correspond  with  the  usages  to  which  they  are 
to  be  subjected.  They  should  be  strong  and  durable, 
but  need  not  therefore  be  either  very  coarse  or  at  all 
ugly.  As  a  general  rule,  it  costs  no  more  to  dress 
well  than  ill. 

A  gentleman's  shirts  should  always  be  fine,  clean, 
and  well-fitted.  It  is  better  to  wear  a  coarse  or 
threadbare  coat  than  a  disreputable  shirt.  The 
better  taste  and  finer  instincts  of  the  ladies  will 
require  no  hint  in  reference  to  their  "most  intimate 
apparelling."  True  taste,  delicacy,  and  refinement 
regards  the  under- clothing  as  scrupulously  as  that 
which  is  exposed  to  view. 
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The  coverings  of  the  head  and  the  feet  are  impor 
tant,  and  should  by  no  means  be  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  your  apparel.  Shoes  are  better  than  boots,  except 
in  cases  where  the  latter  are  required  for  the  protec 
tion  of  the  feet  and  ankles  against  water,  snow,  or 
injury  from  briers,  brambles,  and  the  like.  Ladies' 
shoes  for  walking  should  be  substantial  enough  to 
keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm.  If  neatly  made,  and 
well-fitted,  they  need  not  be  clumsy.  Thin  shoes, 
worn  on  the  damp  ground  or  pavement,  have  carried 
many  a  beautiful  woman  to  her  grave.  If  you  wish 
to  have  corns  and  unshapely  feet,  wear  tight  shoes ; 
they  never  fail  to  produce  those  results. 

The  bonnets  of  the  ladies,  in  their  fashionable 
forms,  are  only  a  little  less  ugly  and  unbecoming 
than  the  hats  of  the  gentlemen.  A  broad-brimmed  or 
gipsy  hat  is  far  more  becoming  to  most  women  than 
the  common  bonnet.  We  hope  to  live  to  see  both 
"  stove-pipe  hats"  and  "  sugar-scoop  bonnets" 
abolished ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  let  those  wear  them 
who  must. 

V.— MRS.  MANNERS  ON  DRESS. 

Mrs.  Manners,  the  highest  authority  we  can  possibly 
quote  in  such  matters,  has  the  following  hints  to 
girls,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
copying,  though  they  may  seem,  in  part,  a  repetition 
of  remarks  already  made : 

"  Good  taste  is  indispensable  in  dress,  but  that, 
united  to  neatness,  is  all  that  is  necessary — that  is 
the  fabled  cestus  of  Venus  which  gave  beauty  to  its 
nearer.  Good  taste  involves  suitable  fabrics — a  neat 
mid  becoming  'fitting*  to  her  figure — colours  suited  to 
her  complexion,  and  a  simple  and  unaffected  manner 
p/  wearing  one's  clothes.  A  worsted  dress  in  a  warm 
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day,  or  a  white  one  in  a  cold  day,  or  a  light,  thin 
one  in  a  windy  day,  are  all  in  bad  taste.  Very  fine 
or  very  delicate  dresses  worn  in  the  street,  or  very 
highly  ornamented  clothes  worn  to  church,  or  to  shop 
in,  are  in  bad  taste.  Very  long  dresses  worn  in 
muddy  or  dusty  weather,  even  if  long  dresses  are  the 
fashion,  are  still  in  bad  taste. 

"Deep  and  bright-coloured  gloves  are  always  in 
bad  taste;  very  few  persons  are  careful  enough  in 
selecting  gloves.  Light  shoes  and  dark  dresses, 
white  stockings  and  dark  dresses,  dark  stockings  and 
light  dresses,  are  not  indicative  of  good  taste.  A 
girl  with  neatly  and  properly  dressed  feet,  with  neat, 
well-fitting  gloves,  smoothly  arranged  hair,  and  a 
clean,  well-made  dress,  who  walks  well,  and  speaks 
well,  and,  above  all,  acts  politely  and  kindly,  is  a  lady, 
and  no  icealth  is  required  here.  Fine  clothes  and 
fine  airs  are  abashed  before  such  propriety  and  good 
taste.  Thus,  the  poorest  may  be  so  attired  as  to 
appear  as  lady-like  as  the  wealthiest;  nothing  is 
more  vulgar  than  the  idea  that  money  makes  a  lady, 
or  that  fine  clothes  can  do  it." 

VI.— WEARING  THE  HAIR  AND  BEARD. 

The  hair  and  beard,  in  one  of  their  aspects,  belong 
to  the  dress.  In  reference  to  the  style  of  wearing 
them,  consult  the  general  principles  of  taste.  A  man 
to  whom  nature  has  given  a  handsome  beard,  deforms 
himself  sadly  by  shaving — at  least,  that  is  our 
opinion;  and  on  this  point  fashion  and  good  taste 
agree.  The  full  beard  is  now  almost  as  common  as 
the  shaven  face  in  all  our  large  cities. 

In  the  dressing  of  the  hair,  there  is  room  for  the 
display  of  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  judgment.  The 
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style  should  vary  with  the  different  forms  of  face. 
Lardner's  "Young  Ladies'  Manual"  has  the  follow 
ing  hints  to  the  gentler  sex.  Gentlemen  can  modify 
them  to  suit  their  case : 

"After  a  few  experiments,  a  lady  may  very  easily 
decide  what  mode  of  dressing  her  hair,  and  what 
head-dress  renders  her  face  most  attractive. 

"Ringlets  hanging  about  the  forehead  suit  almost 
every  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fashion  of  putting 
the  hair  smoothly,  and  drawing  it  back  on  either  side, 
is  becoming  to  few;  it  has  the  look  of  vanity  instead 
of  simplicity:  the  face  must  do  everything  for  it, 
which  is  asking  too  much,  especially  as  hair,  in  its 
pure  state,  is  the  ornament  intended  for  it  by  nature. 
Hair  is  to  the  human  aspect  what  foliage  is  to  the 
landscape. 

"Light  hair  is  generally  most  becoming  when 
curled.  For  a  round  face,  the  curls  should  be  made 
in  short,  half-ringlets,  reaching  a  little  below  the  ears. 
For  an  oval  face,  long  and  thick  ringlets  are  suit 
able  ;  but  if  the  face  be  thin  and  sharp,  the  ringlets 
should  be  light,  and  not  too  long,  nor  too  many  in 
number. 

"When  dark  hair  is  curled,  the  ringlets  should 
never  fall  in  heavy  masses  upon  the  shoulders.  Open 
braids  are  very  beautiful  when  made  of  dark  hair; 
they  are  also  becoming  to  light-haired  persons.  A 
simple  and  graceful  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  is  to 
fold  the  front  locks  behind  the  ears,  permitting  the 
ends  to  fall  in  a  couple  of  ringlets  on  either  side 
behind. 

"Another  beautiful  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  and 
one  very  appropriate  in  damp  weather,  when  it  will 
keep  in  curl,  is  to  loop  up  the  ringlets  with  small 
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hair-pins  on  either  side  of  the  face  and  behind  the 
ears,  and  pass  a  light  band  of  braided  hair  over  them. 
"Persons  with  very  long  narrow  heads  may  wear 
the  hair  knotted  very  low  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
If  the  head  be  long,  but  not  very  narrow,  the  back 
hair  may  be  drawn  to  one  side,  braided  in  a  thick 
braid,  and  wound  around  the  head.  When  the  head 
is  round,  the  hair  should  be  formed  in  a  braid  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  head.  If  the  braid  be  made 
to  resemble  a  basket,  and  a  few  curls  permitted  to 
fall  from  within  it,  the  shape  of  the  head  is  much 
improved." 

VII.— ART  v.   FASHION. 

Observe  that  we  have  been  laying  down  some  of 
the  maxims  deduced  from  the  principles  of  art  and 
taste,  in  their  application  to  dress,  and  not  promul 
gating  the  edicts  of  Fashion.  If  there  is  a  lack  of 
harmony  on  some  points,  between  the  two,  it  is  not 
our  fault.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some 
useful  hints  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
fitting  in  costume,  based  on  a  higher  law  than  the 
enactments  of  the  fashion-makers.  You  must  judge 
for  yourselves  how  far  you  can  make  the  latter  bend 
to  the  former.  We  have  been  talking  of  dress  as  an 
individual  matter.  In  future  chapters  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  its  relation  to  the  usages  of 
society. 

VIII.— SIGNS  OF   «  THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING." 

A  distinguished  writer  in  the  Home  Journal, 
speaking  of  the  dress-reform  agitation,  thus  closes 
his  disquisition: 

"We  repeat,  that  we  see  signs  which  look  to  us  as 
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if  the  present  excitement  as  to  one  fashion  were 
turning  into  a  universal  inquiry  as  to  the  sense  or 
propriety  of  any  fashion  at  all.  When  the  subject 
shall  have  been  fully  discussed,  and  public  attention 
fully  awakened,  common  sense  will  probably  take  the 
direction  of  the  matter,  and  opinion  will  settle  in 
some  shape  which,  at  least,  may  reject  former 
excesses  and  absurdities.  Some  moderate  similarity 
of  dress  is  doubtless  necessary,  and  there  are  proper 
times  and  places  for  long  dresses  and  short  dresses. 
These  and  other  points  the  ladies  are  likely  to  come 
to  new  decisions  about.  "While  they  consult  health, 
cleanliness,  and  convenience,  however,  we  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  they  will  get  rid  of  the  present 
slavish  uniformity — that  what  is  becoming  to  each 
may  be  worn  without  fear  of  unfashionableness,  and 
that  in  this  way  we  may  see  every  woman  dressed 
somewhat  differently,  and  to  her  own  best  advantage, 
and  the  proportion  of  beauty  largely  increased,  as  it 
would,  thereby,  most  assuredly  be." 
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III. 


I.—  MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  TRAINING. 

HAVING  given  due  attention  to  your  personal  habits 
and  dress,  consider  what  special  errors  still  remain 
to  be  corrected,  or  what  deficiencies  to  be  supplied, 
and  carefully  and  perseveringly  apply  yourself  to  the 
required  self-training. 

If  you  are  sensible  of  an  inadequate  development 
of  any  of  those  faculties  or  feelings  on  which  good 
manners  are  based,  set  yourself  at  once  about  tho 
work  of  cultivation,  remembering  that  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  any  organ  or  function  necessarily  tends  to 
its  development.  Look  first  to  conscientiousness. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  acquire  genuine  good 
manners  without  an  acute  sense  of  equity.  Accustom 
yourself  to  a  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
even  in  the  minutest  matters,  and  in  the  most 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  family  or  social  circle. 
Go  out  of  your  way,  if  necessary,  to  perform  acts  of 
kindness  and  friendship  ;  never  omit  the  "thank  you" 
which  is  due  for  the  slightest  possible  favour,  whether 
rendered  by  the  highest  or  lowest  ;  be  always  bland 
and  genial  ;  respect  times,  places,  observances,  and 
especially  persons  ;  and  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  all 
possible  elevating  and  refining  influences.  Manners 
have  their  origin  in  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Manners 
do  not  make  the  man,  as  is  sometimes  asserted  ;  but 
the  man  makes  the  manners.  It  is  true  however, 
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that  the  manners  re-act  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
continually  developing  and  improving  the  qualities 
out  of  which  they  spring. 

You  are  placed  in  a  particular  community,  or  you 
are  invited  or  wish  to  gain  admittance  into  a  certain 
circle.  Different  communities  and  circles  require,  to 
some  extent,  different  qualifications.  Ascertain  what 
you  lack,  and  acquire  it  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but 
remember  that  good  sense  and  good  nature  are  out 
of  place  in  no  company. 

II.— LANGUAGE. 

Conversation  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
intercourse  of  society.  It  is  a  great  and  valuable 
accomplishment  to  be  able  to  talk  well.  Cultivate 
language  and  the  voice.  Learn  to  express  yourself 
with  correctness,  ease,  and  elegance.  This  subject 
is  worthy  of  all  the  time  and  study  you  can  give  it. 

III.— POSITION  AND   MOVEMENT. 

Study  also  the  graces  of  manner,  motion,  and 
position.  Grace  is  natural,  no  doubt,  but  most  of  us 
have  nearly  lost  sight  of  nature.  It  is  often  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  find  our  way  back  to  her 
paths.  It  seems  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  walk, 
and  a  still  easier  and  simpler  thing  to  stand  or  sit, 
but  not  one  in  twenty  perform  either  of  these  acts 
with  ease  and  grace.  There  are  a  hundred  little 
things  connected  with  attitude,  movement,  the  car 
riage  of  the  arms,  the  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
like,  which,  though  seemingly  unimportant,  are  really 
essential  to  elegance  and  ease.  Never  despise  these 
little  things,  or  be  ashamed  to  acquire  the  smallest 
grace  by  study  and  practice. 
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You  desire  to  be  a  person  of  "good  standing"  in 
society.  How  do  you  stand  ?  We  refer  now  to  the 
artistic  or  esthetic  point  of  view.  If  you  are 
awkward,  you  are  more  likely  to  manifest  your 
awkwardness  in  standing  than  in  walking.  Do  you 
know  where  to  put  your  feet  and  what  to  do  with 
your  hands  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  better  rule  or 
example,  try  to  forget  your  limbs,  and  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  observe  the  attitudes  which 
sculptors  give  to  their  statues ;  and  study  also  those 
of  children,  which  are  almost  always  graceful,  because 
natural.  Avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stiffness  of 
the  soldier,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ape-like  suppleness 
of  the  dancing- master ;  and  let  there  be  no  straining, 
no  fidgeting,  no  uneasy  shifting  of  position.  You 
should  stand  on  both  feet,  bearing  a  little  more 
heavily  on  one  than  the  other.  The  same  general 
principles  apply  to  the  sitting  posture.  This  may  be 
either  graceful,  dignified,  and  elegant,  or  awkward, 
abject,  and  uncouth.  The  latter  class  of  qualities 
may  be  got  rid  of  and  the  former  acquired;  and 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
which  of  them  characterizes  your  position  and  move 
ments.  Walking  is  not  so  difficult  an  accomplishment 
as  standing  and  sitting,  but  should  receive  due 
attention.  It  has  a  very  close  connection  with  char 
acter,  and  either  of  them  may  be  improved  or 
deteriorated  through  the  other.  A  close  observer 
and  a  sensible  and  a  trustworthy  monitor  of  their 
own  sex  thus  enumerates  some  of  the  common  faults 
of  women  in  their  "  carriage,"  or  manner  of  walking : 

"  Slovenliness  in  walking  characterizes  some.  They 
go  shuffling  along,  precisely  as  if  their  shoes  were 
down  at  the  heel—  'slipshod' — and  they  could  not 
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lift  up  their  feet  in  consequence.  If  it  is  dusty  or 
sandy,  they  kick  up  the  dust  before  them  and  fill 
their  skirts  with  it.  This  is  exceedingly  ungraceful. 
If  I  were  a  gentleman,  I  really  do  not  think  I  could 
marry  a  lady  who  walked  like  this,  she  would  appear 
so  very  undignified,  and  I  could  not  be  proud  of  her. 

"Some  have  another  awkwardness.  They  lift  up 
their  feet  so  high  that  their  knees  are  sent  out  before 
them,  showing  the  movement  through  the  dress. 
They  always  seem  to  be  leaving  their  skirts  behind 
them,  instead  of  carrying  them  gracefully  about  them. 
Some  saunter  along  so  loosely  they  seem  to  be  hung 
on  wires ;  others  are  as  stiff  as  if  they  supposed  only 
straight  lines  were  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  others, 
again,  run  the  chin  forward  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  breast,  looking  very  silly  and  deficient  in  self- 
respect. 

"  Sometimes  a  lady  walks  so  as  to  turn  up  her  dress 
behind  every  time  she  puts  her  foot  back,  and  I  have 
seen  a  well-dressed  woman  made  to  look  very  awk 
ward  by  elevating  her  shoulder  slightly  and  pushing 
her  elbows  too  far  behind  her.  Some  hold  their 
hands  up  to  the  waist,  arid  press  their  arms  against 
themselves  as  tightly  as  if  they  were  glued  there; 
others  swing  them  backward  and  forward,  as  a 
business  man  walks  along  the  street.  Too  short  steps 
detract  from  dignity  very  much,  forming  a  mincing 
pace;  too  long  steps  are  masculine." 

IV.— SELF-COMMAND. 

Without  perfect  self-control  you  are  constantly 
liable  to  do  something  amiss,  and  your  other  social 
qualifications  will  avail  little.  You  must  not  only  be 
fully  conscious  who  you  are,  what  you  are,  whera 
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you  are,  and  what  you  are  about,  but  you  must  also 
have  an  easy  and  complete  control  of  all  your  words 
and  actions,  and  feel  at  home  wherever  you  are. 
You  are  liable  to  lose  this  self-command  either  through 
bashfulness  or  excitement.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  with  which  a  majority  of  young 
people  have  to  contend.  It  can  be  overcome  by 
resolute  effort  and  the  cultivation  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance.  Do  not  allow  it  to  keep  you  out  of 
society.  You  will  not  conquer  it  by  such  a  course. 
You  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  learn  to  swim 
without  going  into  the  water. 

V.— OBSERVATION. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  improvement  in  manners 
is  observation.  In  company,  where  you  are  in  doubt 
in  reference  to  any  rule  or  form,  be  quiet  and  observe 
what  others  do,  and  govern  your  conduct  by  theirs ; 
but  except  in  mere  external  forms,  beware  of  a  servile 
imitation.  Seek  to  understand  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  observances  you  witness,  and  to  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  society  (if  good)  in  which 
you  move,  rather  than  to  copy  particulars  in  the 
manners  of  any  one. 

VI.— PRACTICAL  LESSONS. 

But  the  most  important  instrumentality  for  the 
promotion  of  the  externals  of  good  manners  is  constant 
practice  in  the  actual  every-day  intercourse  of  society ; 
and  without  this  our  instructions  and  your  study  will 
both  be  thrown  away.  Begin  now,  to-day,  with  the 
next  person  you  meet  or  address. 
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IV. 
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Courtesy  is  the  beautiful  part  of  morality,  justice  carried  to  the 
utmost,  rectitude  refined,  magnanimity  in  trifles.—  Life  Illustrated. 

I.—  MANNERS  AND  MOEALS. 

GOOD  manners  and  good  morals  are  founded  on  the 
same  eternal  principles  of  right,  and  are  only  dif 
ferent  expressions  of  the  same  great  truths.     Both 
grow   out   of  the   necessities  of  our   existence  and 
relations.     We  have  individual  rights  based  on  the 
fact  of  our  individual  being;    and  we  have  social 
duties  resulting  from  our  connection,  in  the  bonds  of 
society,  with  other  individuals  who  have  similar  rights. 
Morals  and  manners  alike,  while  they  justify  us  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  our  own  rights,  require  us 
scrupulously  to  respect,  in  word  and  act,  the  rights 
of  others.     It  is  true  that  the  former,  in  the  common 
comprehension  of  the  term,  is  satisfied  with  simple 
justice  in  all  our  relations,  while  the  latter  often 
requires  something  more  than  the  strictest  conscien 
tiousness  can  demand  —  a  yielding  of  more  than  half 
the  road  —  an  exercise  of  the  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
as  well  as  of  equity  ;  but  the  highest  morality  really 
makes  the  same  requisition,  for  it  includes  politeness, 
and  recognizes  deeds  of  kindness  as  a  duty. 

II.—  RIGHTS. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  need  no  incitements  to  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  our  rights    whether 
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individual  or  national.  We  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  battle  for  them,  either  with  the  tongue,  the  pen, 
or  the  sword,  as  the  case  may  require.  Even  women 
have  discovered  that  they  have  rights,  and  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  dares  call  them  in  question. 
We  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  rights,  and 
are  forward  enough  in  claiming  them.  Are  we 
equally  ready  to  respect  the  rights  of  others? 

III.-DUTIES. 

Out  of  rights  grow  duties ;  the  first  of  which  is  to 
live  an  honest,  truthful,  self-loyal  lire,  acting  and 
speaking  always  and  everywhere  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  our  being,  as  revealed  in  our  own  physical 
and  mental  organization.  It  is  by  the  light  of  this 
fact  that  we  must  look  upon  all  social  requirements, 
whether  in  dress,  manners,  or  morals.  All  that  is 
fundamental  and  genuine  in  these  will  be  found  to 
harmonize  with  universal  principles,  and  consequently 
with  our  primary  duty  in  reference  to  ourselves. 

1.  The  Senses. 

Whenever  and  wherever  we  come  in  contact  with 
our  fellow- men,  there  arises  a  question  of  rights,  and 
consequently  of  duties.  We  have  alluded  incidentally 
to  some  of  them,  in  speaking  of  habits  and  dress. 
The  senses  of  each  individual  have  their  rights,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  respect  them.  The  eye  has  a  claim 
upon  you  for  so  much  beauty  in  form,  colour,  arrange 
ment,  position,  and  movement  as  you  are  able  to 
present  to  it.  A  French  author  has  written  a  book, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
pretty  woman  to  look  pretty.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
women,  and  all  men  too,  to  look  and  behave  just  as 
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well  as  they  can,  and  whoever  fails  in  this,  fails  in 
good  manners  and  in  duty.    The  ear  demands  agree 
able  tones  and  harmonious  combinations  of  tones — 
pleasant  words  and  sweet  songs.     If  you  indulge  in 
loud  talking,  in  boisterous  and  untimely  laughter,  or 
in  profane  or  vulgar  language,  or  sing  out  of  tune, 
you  violate  its  rights  and  offend  good  manners.    The 
sense  of  smell  requires  pleasant  odours  for  its  enjoy 
ment.     Fragrance  is  its  proper  element.     To  bring 
the  fetid  odour  of  unwashed  feet  or  filthy  garments, 
or  the  stench  of  bad  tobacco  or  worse  whisky,  or  the 
offensive  scent  of  onions  or  garlics  within  its  sphere, 
is  an  act  of  impoliteness.     The  sense  of  taste  asks 
for  agreeable  flavours,  and  has  a  right  to  the  best  we 
can  give  in  the  way  of  palatable  foods  and  drinks. 
The  sense  of  feeling,  though  less  cultivated  and  not 
so  sensitive  as  the  others,  has  its  rights  too,  and  is 
offended  by  too   great  coarseness,  roughness,  and 
hardness.     It  has  a  claim  on  us  for  a  higher  culture. 

2.  The  Faculties. 

And  if  the  senses  have  their  rights,  we  must  admit 
that  the  higher  faculties  and  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  at  least  equally  dowered  in  this  respect.  You 
cannot  trespass  upon  one  of  them  without  a  violation 
of  good  manners.  We  cannot  go  into  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  "bill  of  rights"  of  each.  You  can 
analyze  them  for  yourself,  and  learn  the  nature  of 
their  claims  upon  you.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
touch  upon  a  point  or  two  here  and  there. 

3.  Opinions. 

Each  person  has  a  right  to  his  or  her  opinions,  and 
to  the  expression  of  them  on  proper  occasions,  and 
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there  is  no  duty  more  binding  npon  us  all  than  the 
most  complete  and  respectful  toleration.  The  author 
of  "The  Illustrated  Manners  Book"  truly  says: 

"Every  denial  of,  or  interference  with,  the  personal 
freedom  or  absolute  rights  of  another,  is  a  violation  of 
good  manners.  He  who  presumes  to  censure  me  for 
my  religious  belief,  or  want  of  belief;  who  makes  it. 
a  matter  of  criticism  or  reproach  that  I  am  a  Theist 
or  Atheist,  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Pagan  or  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
or  Mormon,  is  guilty  of  rudeness  and  insult.  If  any 
of  these  modes  of  belief  make  me  intolerant  or 
intrusive,  he  may  resent  such  intolerance  or  repel 
such  intrusion ;  but  the  basis  .of  all  true  politeness 
and  social  enjoyment  is  the  mutual  tolerance  of 
personal  rights." 

4.  The  Sacredness  of  Privacy. 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  author  just 
quoted,  which  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  copy  it : 

"One  of  the  rights  most  commonly  trespassed 
upon,  constituting  a  violent  breach  of  good  manners, 
is  the  right  of  privacy,  or  of  the  control  of  one's  own 
person  and  affairs. 

"Each  person  in  a  dwelling  should,  if  possible, 
have  a  room  as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  house  is 
to  the  family.  No  child,  grown  to  years  of  discretion, 
should  be  outraged  by  intrusion.  No  relation,  how 
ever  intimate,  can  justify  it.  So  the  trunks,  boxes, 
packets,  papers,  and  letters  of  every  individual, 
locked  or  unlocked,  sealed  or  unsealed,  are  sacred. 
It  is  ill  manners  even  to  open  a  book-case,  or  to 
read  a  written  paper  lying  open,  without  permission 
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expressed  or  implied.  Books  in  an  open  case  or  on 
a  centre-table,  cards  in  a  card-case,  and  newspapers, 
are  presumed  to  be  open  for  examination.  Be  care 
ful  where  you  go,  what  you  read,  and  what  yon 
handle,  particularly  in  private  apartments." 

This  right  to  privacy  extends  to  one's  business, 
his  personal  relations,  his  thoughts,  and  his  feelings. 
Don't  intrude;  and  always  "mind your  own  business," 
which  means,  by  implication,  that  you  must  let  other 
people's  business  alone. 

5.  Conformity. 

You  must  conform,  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to 
annoy  and  give  offence,  to  the  customs,  whether  in 
dress  or  other  matters,  of  the  circle  in  which  you 
move.  This  conformity  is  an  implied  condition  in 
the  social  compact.  It  is  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  shows  merely  a  proper 
regard  for  their  opinions  and  feelings.  If  you  cannot 
sing  in  tune  with  the  rest,  or  on  the  same  key,  remain 
silent.  You  may  be  right  and  the  others  wrong,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  case.  Convince  them,  if  you 
can,  and  bring  them  to  your  pitch,  but  never  mar 
even  a  low  accord.  So  if  you  cannot  adapt  your 
dress  and  manners  to  the  company  in  which  you  find 
yourself,  the  sooner  you  take  your  leave  the  better. 
You  may  and  should  endeavour,  in  a  proper  way,  to 
change  such  customs  and  fashions  as  you  may  deem 
wrong,  or  injurious  in  their  tendency,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  you  have  no  right  to  violate  them.  You 
may  choose  your  company,  but,  having  chosen  it,  you 
must  conform  to  its  rules  till  you  can  change  them. 
You  are  not  compelled  to  reside  in  Rome ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  live  there,  you  must "  do  as  the  Romans  do." 
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The  rules  which  should  govern  your  conduct,  as 
an  isolated  individual,  were  such  a  thing  as  isolation 
possible  in  the  midst  of  society,  are  modified  by  your 
relations  to  those  around  you.  This  life  of  ours  is  a 
complex  affair,  and  our  greatest  errors  arise  from  our 
one-side  views  of  it.  We  are  sovereign  individuals, 
and  are  born  with  certain  "inalienable  rights;"  but 
we  are  also  members  of  that  larger  individual  society, 
and  our  rights  cannot  conflict  with  the  duties  which 
grow  out  of  that  relation.  If  by  means  of  our  non 
conformity  we  cause  ourselves  to  be  cut  off,  like  an 
offending  hand,  or  plucked  out,  like  an  offending  eye, 
our  usefulness  is  at  once  destroyed. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  king,  that,  on  a  particular 
occasion  he  turned  his  tea  into  his  saucer,  contrary 
to  his  custom  and  to  the  etiquette  of  society,  because 
two  country  ladies,  whose  hospitality  he  was  enjoy 
ing,  did  so.  That  king  was  a  gentleman;  and  this 
anecdote  serves  to  illustrate  an  important  principle ; 
namely,  that  true  politeness  and  genuine  good  manners 
often  not  only  permit,  but  absolutely  demand,  a  viola 
tion  of  some  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  etiquette. 

The  highest  law  demands  complete  HAKMONY  in  all 
spheres  and  in  all  relations. 

IV.— EQUALITY. 

Lord  Chesterfield  has  remarked,  that  "we  are  of 
the  same  species,  and  no  distinction  whatever  is  be 
tween  us,  except  that  which  arises  from  fortune. 
For  example,  your  footman  and  Lizette  would  be  your 
equals  were  they  as  rich  as  you.  Being  poor,  they 
are  obliged  to  serve  you.  Therefore  you  must  not 
add  to  their  misfortune  by  insulting  or  ill-treating 
them.  A  good  heart  never  reminds  people  of  their 
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misfortune,  but  endeavours  to  alleviate,  or,  if  possible 
to  make  them  forget  it." 

A  writer  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  states  the 
case  very  clearly  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  in  the  sacredness  of  their  rights  that  men 
are  equal.  The  smallest  injustice  done  to  the  smallest 
man  on  earth  is  an  offence  against  all  men ;  an  offence 
which  all  men  have  a  personal  and  equal  interest  in 
avenging. 

"The  conviction  of  this  truth  is  the  beginning  and 
basis  of  the  science  of  etiquette.  Its  leading  princi 
ple  is,  that  courtesy  is  due  to  all  men  from  all  men ; 
from  the  servant  to  the  served ;  from  the  served  to 
the  servant;  and  from  both  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  namely,  because  both  are  human  beings  and 
fellow-  citizens ! " 

V.— A  REMARK  OR  TWO  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

We  purpose,  in  succeeding  chapters,  to  set  forth 
briefly,  but  clearly,  what  the  actual  requirements  of 
good  society  are  in  reference  to  behaviour.  You  must 
look  at  these  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  we 
have  already  laid  down.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how 
far  you  ought  or  can  conform  to  any  particular 
custom,  usage,  or  rule  of  etiquette.  We  believe  that 
even  the  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  of  them  either 
have  or  have  had  a  reason  and  a  meaning.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  reason  may  no  longer  exist,  and 
the  form  be  meaningless ;  or  while  it  embodies  what 
is  a  living  truth  to  others,  you  may  have  outgrown  it 
or  advanced  beyond  it.  You  have  an  undoubted  right, 
politely  but  firmly,  to  decline  to  do  what  seems  to  yout 
looking  upon  the  matter  from  your  highest  stand-point, 
to  be  clearly  wrong,  and  it  is  no  breach  of  good  man- 
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ners  to  do  so;  but  at  the  same  time  you  should  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  putting  yourself  in  positions  which 
call  for  the  exercise  of  this  right.  If  you  cannot 
conscientiously  wear  a  dress  coat,  or  a  stove-pipe  hat, 
or  cut  your  hair,  or  eat  flesh-meat,  or  drink  wine,  you 
will  naturally  avoid,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  circles  hi  which  non- conformity  in  these  matters 
would  be  deemed  a  breach  of  good  manners.  When 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  mingle  with  people 
whose  customs  you  cannot  follow  in  all  points  with 
out  a  violation  of  principle,  you  will  courteously,  and 
with  proper  respect  for  what  they  probably  think 
entirely  right,  fall  back  upon  the  "higher  law;"  but 
if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  gloved  or  ungloved  hands, 
cup  or  saucer,  fork  or  knife,  you  will  certainly  have 
the  courtesy  and  good  sense  to  conform  to  usage., 
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Home  is  a  little  world  of  itself,  and  furnishes  a  sphere  for  the  exer 
cise  of  every  virtue  and  for  the  experience  of  every  pleasure  or  pain. 
If  one  profit  not  by  its  opportunities,  he  will  be  likely  to  pay  dearly  for 
less  agreeable  lessons  in  another  school.— Harrison, 

I.— A  TEST  OF  GOOD  MANNERS. 

GOOD  manners  are  not  to  be  put  on  and  off  with  one's 
best  clothes.  Politeness  is  an  article  for  every- day 
wear.  If  you  don  it  only  on  special  and  rare  occa 
sions,  it  will  be  sure  to  sit  awkwardly  upon  you.  If  you 
are  not  well  behaved  in  your  own  family  circle,  you 
will  hardly  be  truly  so  anywhere,  however  strictly  you 
may  conform  to  the  observances  of  good  breeding, 
when  in  society.  The  true  gentleman  or  lady  is  a 
gentleman  or  lady  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — at 
home  as  well  as  abroad — in  the  field,  or  workshop, 
or  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  the  parlour.  A  snob 
is — a  snob  always  and  everywhere. 

If  you  see  a  man  behave  in  a  rude  and  uncivil  man 
ner  to  his  father  or  mother,  his  brothers  or  sisters, 
his  wife  or  children ;  or  fail  to  exercise  the  common 
courtesies  of  life  at  his  own  table  and  around  his  own 
fireside,  you  may  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  boor, 
whatever  pretensions  he  may  make  to  gentility. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  absurd  error  of  supposing  that 
you  may  do  as  you  please  at  home — that  is,  unless 
you  please  to  behave  in  a  perfectly  gentlemanly  or 
ladylike  manner.  The  same  rights  exist  there  aa 
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elsewhere,  and  the  same  duties  grow  out  of  them, 
while  the  natural  respect  and  affection  which  should 
^e  felt  by  each  member  of  the  family  for  all  the  other 
members,  add  infinitely  to  their  sacredness.  Let 
your  good  manners,  then,  begin  at  home. 

II.— PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  would  have  your  children  grow  up  beloved 
and  respected  by  their  elders  as  well  as  their  contem 
poraries,  teach  them  good  manners  in  their  childhood. 
The  young  sovereign  should  first  learn  to  obey,  that 
he  may  be  the  better  fitted  to  command  in  his  turn. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  study  this  book,  are 
old  enough  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  remedy  the  defects  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  early  education.  We  beg  them  to  commence  at 
once,  and  at  home. 

Allow  no  false  ideas  of  "  liberty  and  equality"  to 
cause  you  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  deference  due 
to  your  father  and  your  mother.  The  fifth  command 
ment  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  abrogated.  Never 
speak  of  your  mother  as  "  the  old  woman,"  or  ad 
dress  her  with  incivility.  "  Never,"  an  old  friend  of 
yours  adjures  you,  "let  youthful  levity  or  the  exam 
ple  of  others  betray  you  into  forgetfulness  of  the  claim 
of  your  parents  or  elders  to  a  certain  deference."  Na 
ture,  a  counsellor  still  more  sage,  we  doubt  not,  has 
written  the  same  injunction  upon  your  heart.  Let 
your  manners  do  justice  to  your  feelings  ! 

"Toward  your  father,"  says  a  writer  of  eminence, 
"preserve  always  a  deferential  manner,  mingled  with 
a  certain  frankness  indicating  that  thorough  confi 
dence — that  entire  understanding  of  each  other,  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  good  sense  in  both,  and  of 
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inestimable  value  to  every  young  man  blessed  with  a 
right-minded  parent.  Accept  the  advice  dictated  by 
experience  with  respect,  receive  even  reproof  without 
impatience  of  manner,  and  hasten  to  prove  afterward 
that  you  cherish  no  resentful  remembrance  of  what 
may  have  seemed  to  you  too  great  severity  or  a  too 
manifest  assumption  of  authority.  ...  In  the 
inner  temple  of  home,  as  well  as  where  the  world  looks 
on  render  him  reverence  due. 

"There  should  be  mingled  with  the  habitual  defer 
ence  and  attention  that  mark  your  manner  to  your 
mother  the  indescribable  tenderness  and  rendering 
back  of  care  and  watchfulness  that  betoken  remem 
brance  of  early  days.  No  other  woman  should  ever 
induce  you  to  forget  this  truest,  most  disinterested 
friend,  nor  should  your  manner  ever  indicate  even 
momentary  indifference  to  her  wishes  or  her  affection." 

III.— BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

The  intercourse  of  brothers  and  sisters  should  be 
marked  by  the  frankness  and  familiarity  befitting 
their  intimate  relation ;  but  this  certainly  does  not 
preclude  the  exercise  of  all  the  little  courtesies  of  life. 
Young  man,  be  polite  to  your  sister.  She  is  a  woman, 
and  all  women  have  claims  on  you  for  courteous  at 
tentions  ;  and  the  affection  whicli  exists  between  you 
adds  tenfold  to  the  sacredness  of  the  claims  she  has 
upon  you,  not  only  for  protection,  but  for  the  exer 
cise  toward  her  of  all  the  sweet  amenities  of  life.  Ex 
cept  your  mother  and  your  wife  or  affianced  spouse 
(if  you  have  one),  no  one  can  possibly  have  an  equal 
right  to  your  attentions.  If  you  are  young  and  have 
neither  wife  nor  lady-love,  let  your  mother  and  your 
Bisters  be  to  you  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  ten- 
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derest,  most  beautiful,  and  the  best  in  the  human 
world.  You  can  have  no  better  school  than  your 
daily  intercourse  with  them,  to  fit  you  for  female 
society  in  general.  The  young  man  who  loves  his 
sisters  and  always  treats  them  with  the  politeness, 
deference,  and  kindness  which  is  their  due,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  favourite  with  their  sex  generally  ;  so, 
as  you  value  your  reputation  for  good  manners  and 
your  success  with  other  ladies,  fail  in  no  act  of  courtesy  to 
your  sisters. 

The  gentle  and  loving  sister  will  need  no  injunction 
to  treat  an  affectionate,  polite,  and  attentive  brother 
with  the  tender  and  respectful  consideration  which 
such  a  brother  deserves.  The  charming  little  cour 
tesies  which  you  practise  so  gracefully  in  your  inter 
course  with  other  gentlemen  will  not,  you  may  be 
Bure,  be  lost  upon  him.  True  politeness  is  never  lost, 
and  never  out  of  place ;  and  nowhere  does  it  appear 
more  attractive  than  at  home. 

Stiff  formality  and  cold  ceremoniousness  are  repul 
sive  anywhere,  and  are  particularly  so  in  the  family 
circle ;  but  the  easy,  frank,  and  genial  intercourse  of 
the  fireside,  instead  of  being  marred,  is  refined  and 
made  still  more  delightful  by  courtesy. 

IV.— THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Reader,  are  you  married  ?  But  excuse  us,  if  the 
question  is  not  a  proper  one.  If  you  are  not,  you 
doubtless  hope  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  and  therefore 
we  will  address  you  just  as  if  you  were. 

The  husband  should  never  cease  to  be  a  lover,  or 

fail  in  any  of  those  delicate  attentions  and  tendsr 

expressions  of  affectionate  solicitude  which  marked  his 

intercourse  before  marriage  with  his  heart's  queen. 
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All  the  respectful  deference,  every  courteous  obser 
vance,  all  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  that  can  be 
claimed  by  a  sweetheart  is  certainly  due  to  a  wife, 
and  he  is  no  true  husband  and  no  true  gentleman  who 
withholds  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  honour, 
respect,  and  love  your  wife.  You  must  put  this 
honour,  respect,  and  love  into  the  forms  of  speech 
and  action.  Let  no  unkind  word,  no  seeming  in 
difference,  no  lack  of  the  little  attentions  due  her 
remind  her  sadly  of  the  sweet  days  of  courtship  and 
the  honeymoon.  Surely  the  love  you  thought  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  world 
is  worth  all  your  care  to  preserve.  Is  not  the  wife 
more,  and  better,  and  dearer  than  the  sweetheart  ? 
We  venture  to  hint  that  it  is  probably  your  own  fault 
if  she  is  not. 

The  chosen  companion  of  your  life,  the  mother  of 
your  children,  the  sharer  of  all  your  joys  and  sorrows, 
as  she  possesses  the  highest  place  in  your  affections, 
should  have  the  best  place  everywhere,  the  choicest 
morsels,  the  politest  attentions,  the  softest,  kindest 
words,  the  tenderest  care.  Love,  duty,  and  good 
manners  alike  require  it. 

And  has  the  wife  no  duties  ?  Have  the  courteous 
observances,  the  tender  watchfulness,  the  pleasant 
words,  the  never-tiring  devotion,  which  won  your 
smiles,  your  spoken  thanks,  your  kisses,  your  very 
self,  in  days  gone  by,  now  lost  their  value  ?  Does 
not  the  husband  rightly  claim  as  much,  at  least,  as 
the  lover  ?  If  you  find  him  less  observant  of  the 
little  courtesies  due  you,  may  this  not  be  because 
you  sometimes  fail  to  reward  him  with  the  same 
sweet  thanks  and  sweeter  smiles?  Ask  your  own 
heart. 
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Have  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  husband 
always  in  view,  and  let  him  see  and  feel  that  you  still 
look  up  to  him  with  trust  and  affection — that  the  love 
of  other  days  has  not  grown  cold.  Dress  for  his  eyes 
more  scrupulously  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
make  yourself  and  your  home  beautiful  for  his  sake  ; 
play  and  sing  (if  you  can)  to  please  him ;  try  to 
beguile  him  from  his  cares ;  retain  his  affections  in  the 
same  way  you  won  them,  and — be  polite  even  to  your 
husband. 

V.— ENTERTAINERS  AND  THEIR  GUESTS. 

Hospitality  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  social 
virtues.  Your  first  object  should  be  to  make  your 
guests  feel  at  home.  This  they  never  can  do  while 
your  needless  bustle  and  obtrusive  attentions  con 
stantly  remind  them  that  they  are  not  at  home,  and 
perhaps  make  them  wish  they  were. 

You  will  not,  of  course,  understand  us  to  mean  that 
you  should  devote  no  attention  to  your  guests.  On 
the  contrary,  you  should  assiduously  labour  to  pro 
mote  their  comfort  and  enjoyment,  opening  to  them 
every  source  of  entertainment  within  your  reach ;  but 
it  should  be  done  in  that  easy,  delicate,  considerate 
way  which  will  make  it  seem  a  matter  of  course,  and 
no  trouble  whatever  to  you.  You  should  not  seem  to 
be  conferring  but  receiving  a  favour. 

Begging  your  visitors  to  "  make  themselves  at 
nome, ' '  does  not  give  them  the  home  feeling.  Genuine, 
unaffected  friendliness,  and  an  unobtrusive  and  almost 
unperceived  attention  to  their  wants  alone  will  impart 
this.  Allow  their  presence  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  your  domestic  arrangements ;  thus  letting 
them  see  that  their  visit  does  not  disturb  you,  but 
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that  they  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  into  a  vacant  place 
in  your  household. 

Observe  your  own  feelings  when  you  happen  to  be 
the  guest  of  a  person  who,  though  he  may  be  very 
much  your  friend,  and  really  glad  to  see  you,  seems 
not  to  know  what  to  do  either  with  you  or  himself ; 
and  again,  when  in  the  house  of  another,  you  feel  as 
much  at  ease  as  in  your  own.  Mark  the  difference, 
more  easily  felt  than  described,  between  the  manners 
of  the  two,  and  deduce  therefrom  a  lesson  for  your 
own  improvement. 

Furnish  your  rooms  and  table  for  your  guests  in  as 
good  style  as  your  means  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  permit,  and  make  no  fuss  about  it.  To 
be  unnecessarily  sparing  shows  meanness,  and  to  be 
extravagantly  profuse  is  absurd  as  well  as  ruinous. 
Probably  your  visitors  know  whether  your  income  is 
large  or  small,  and  if  they  do  not  they  will  soon  learn, 
on  that  point,  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  know. 
But  if  any  circumstance  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  render  an  apology  necessary,  make  it  at 
once  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

Avoid  by  all  means  the  very  common  but  very 
foolish  habit  of  depreciating  your  own  rooms,  furni 
ture,  or  viands,  and  expressing  uncalled-for  regrets 
that  you  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  merely  to  give 
your  guests  an  opportunity  politely  to  contradict  you. 
But  you  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  extol 
Ahe  meats  you  set  before  them.  Say  nothing  about 
these  matters. 

When  visitors  show  any  intention  of  leaving,  you 
will  of  course  express  the  desire  you  feel  to  have  them 
stay  longer,  but  good  manners  do  not  require  you  to 
endeavour  to  retain  them  against  their  wishes  or  senso 
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of  duty.  It  is  to  ba  supposed  that  they  know  their 
own  affairs  best. 

Guests  sometimes  forget  (if  they  ever  learned)  that 
they  have  any  duties.  We  beg  leave  to  jog  their 
memory  with  the  following  hints  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  "  Mrs.  Manners:" 

"  To  accommodate  yourself  to  the  habits  and  rules 
of  the  family,  in  regard  to  hours  of  rising  or  retiring, 
and  particularly  the  hours  for  meals,  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  guest.  Inform  yourself  as  soon  as  possible  when 
the  meals  occur — whether  there  will  be  a  dressing- 
bell — at  what  time  they  meet  for  prayers,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  family  regulations. 
It  is  always  the  better  way  for  a  family  to  adhere  strictly 
to  all  their  usual  habits ;  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter 
for  one  to  learn  to  conform  to  those  than  for  half 
a  dozen  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  routine,  which  may 
be  almost  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  im 
portunate  duties.  It  certainly  must  promote  the 
happiness  of  any  reasonable  person  to  know  that  his 
presence  is  no  restraint  and  no  inconvenience. 

"  Your  own  good  sense  and  delicacy  will  teach  yon 
the  desirability  of  keeping  your  room  tidy,  and  your 
articles  of  dress  and  toilet  as  much  in  order  as  possible. 
If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  servants,  a  lady  will  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  make  her  own  bed,  and  to  do  for 
herself  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  the  family  all 
that  is  in  her  power.  I  never  saw  an  elegant  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  appear  to  better  advantage  than 
when  once  performing  a  service  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  have  been  considered  menial ; 
yet,  in  her  own  house,  she  was  surrounded  by  servants, 
and  certainly  she  never  used  a  broom  or  made  a  bed 
in  her  life." 
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VI.— SERVANTS. 

We  are  all  dependent,  in  one  way  or  another,  upon 
others.  At  one  time  we  serve,  at  another  we  are 
served,  and  we  are  equally  worthy  of  honour  and 
respect  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  man  or 
the  woman  who  serves  us  may  or  may  not  be  our 
inferior  in  natural  capacity,  learning,  manners,  or 
wealth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  him  or  her  gives  us  no  right  beyond  the 
exaction  of  the  service  stipulated  or  implied  in  that 
relation.  The  right  to  tyrannize  over  our  inferiors  in 
social  position,  to  unnecessarily  humiliate  them,  or 
to  be  rude  and  unkind  cannot  exist,  because  it  would 
be  an  infringement  of  other  rights.  Servants  have 
rights  as  well  as  those  whom  they  serve,  and  the  latter 
have  duties  as  well  as  the  former.  We  owe  those 
who  labour  for  us  something  more  than  their  wages. 
They  have  claims  on  us  for  a  full  recognition  of  their 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  all  the  rights  which 
grow  out  of  that  state. 

The  true  gentleman  is  never  arrogant,  or  overbear 
ing,  or  rude  to  domestics  or  employees.  His  commands 
are  requests,  and  all  services,  no  matter  how  humbla 
the  servant,  are  received  with  thanks,  as  if  they  were 
favours.  We  might  say  the  same  with  still  greater 
emphasis  of  the  true  lady.  There  is  no  surer  sign  of 
vulgarity  than  a  needless  assumption  of  the  tone  of 
authority,  and  a  haughty  and  supercilious  bearing 
toward  servants  and  inferiors  in  station  generally. 
It  is  a  small  thing  to  say,  "  I  thank  you,"  but  those 
little  words  are  often  better  than  gold.  No  one  is  too 
poor  to  bestow,  or  too  rich  too  receive  them. 
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VI. 
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Good  manners  are  the  settled  medium  of  social,  as  specie  is  of  com 
mercial  life  :  returns  are  equally  expected  in  both  ;  and  people  will  no 
more  advance  their  civility  to  a  bear,  than  their  money  to  a  bankrupt. 
—  Chesterfield. 

I.—  A  PRELIMINARY  REMARK. 

IN  going  out  into  the  great  world  which  lies  outside 
of  home  we  have  no  new  principles  to  lay  down  for 
^our  guidance.  Those  we  have  set  forth  and  illus 
trated  in  previous  chapters  are  of  universal  applica 
tion  and  meet  all  contingencies.  We  shall  now  essay 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  established  laws  of  etiquette, 
leaving  each  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  he 
can  and  ought  to  conform  to  them,  and  what  modi 
fications  they  require  to  adapt  them  to  a  change  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstances. 

II.—  INTRODUCTIONS. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  introduce 
everybody  to  everybody;  and  the  promiscuous  pre 
sentations  sometimes  inflicted  upon  us  are  anything 
but  agreeable.  You  confer  no  favour  on  us,  and  only 
a  nominal  one  on  the  person  presented,  by  making 
us  acquainted  with  one  whom  we  do  not  desire  to 
know;  and  you  may  inflict  a  positive  injury  upon 
both.  You  also  put  yourself  in  an  unpleasant  posi 
tion  ;  for  "  an  introduction  is  a  social  indorsement," 
and  you  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for 
the  person  you  introduce.  If  he  disgraces  himself  in 
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any  way,  you  share,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
his  disgrace.  Be  as  cautious  in  this  matter  as  you 
would  in  writing  your  name  on  the  back  of  another 
man's  note. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  gentleman  should  be  present 
ed  to  a  lady  without  her  permission  being  previously 
obtained.  Between  gentlemen  this  formality  is  not 
always  necessary,  but  you  should  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  acquaintance  will  be  agreeable  to 
both,  before  introducing  any  persons  to  each  other. 
If  a  gentleman  requests  you  to  present  him  to  another 
gentleman  who  is  his  superior  in  social  position,  or 
to  a  lady,  you  should  either  obtain  permission  of  the 
latter,  or  decline  to  accede  to  his  request,  on  the 
ground  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  intimate  yourself 
to  take  the  liberty. 

If  you  are  walking  with  a  friend,  and  are  met  or 
joined  by  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
them  to  each  other ;  but  you  may  do  so  if  you  think 
they  would  be  glad  to  become  acquainted.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  other  accidental  meetings. 

When  two  men  call  upon  a  stranger  on  a  matter 
of  business,  each  should  present  the  other. 

The  inferior  should  be  introduced  to  the  superior 
— the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  as,  "  Miss  Brown, 
permit  me  to  introduce  Mr  Smith."  A  lady  may, 
however,  be  introduced  to  a  gentleman  much  her 
superior  in  age  or  station.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  are  presumed  to  be  equals  in  age  and  position 
are  mutually  introduced ;  as,  "  Mr.  Wilson,  allow  me 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker;  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Wilson." 

In  presenting  persons  be  very  careful  to  speak 
their  names  plainly;  and  on  being  introduced  to 
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another,  if  you  do  not  catch  the  name,  say,  without 
hesitation  or  embarrassment,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
did  not  hear  the  name," 

It  used  to  be  the  common  custom  to  shake  hands 
on  being  introduced.  It  is  better  that  this  should  be 
optional  with  the  person  to  whom  you  are  presented, 
or  with  you,  if  you  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
superior.  If  a  lady  or  a  superior  in  age  or  social 
position  offers  the  hand  you  of  course  accept  it  cor 
dially.  You  will  have  too  much  self-respect  to  be  the 
first  to  extend  the  hand  in  such  a  case.  In  merely 
formal  introductions  a  bow  is  enough.  Feeling  should 
govern  in  this  matter. 

In  introducing  members  of  your  own  family,  you 
should  always  mention  the  name.  Say, '  *  My  father  Mr. 
Jones,"  "My  daughter  Miss  Jones,"  or  "Miss  Mary 
Jones."  Your  wife  is  simply  "Mrs,  Jones;"  and  if 
there  happen  to  be  another  Mrs.  Jones  in  the  family, 
she  may  be  "Mrs.  Jones,  my  sister-in-law," etc.  To 
speak  of  your  wife  as  "my  lady,"  or  enter  yourself 
on  a  hotel  register  as  Mr.  Jones  and  lady,  is  particu 
larly  snobbish. 

Introductions  by  letter  are  subject  to  the  same 
general  rules  as  verbal  ones :  we  should,  however,  be 
still  more  cautious  in  giving  them ;  but  for  directions 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  forms  for  letters  of  introduc 
tion,  see  "How  to  Write,"  Chapter  IX. 

But  may  we  not  speak  to  a  person  without  an  in 
troduction  ?  In  many  cases  we  most  certainly  may 
and  should.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
two  persons  who  may  occupy  the  same  seat  in  a  rail 
way  car  or  a  stage  coach  should  remain  silent  during 
the  whole  journey  because  they  have  not  been  intro- 
diicecl,  when  conversation  might  be  agreeable  to  both. 
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The  same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other  occasions. 
You  are  not  obliged,  howiver,  to  know  these  extem 
pore  acquaintances  afterward. 

If  you  are  a  gentleman,  do  not,  we  beg  you,  permit 
the  lack  of  an  introduction  to  prevent  you  from 
promptly  offering  your  services  to  any  unattended 
lady  who  may  need  them.  Take  off  your  hat  and 
politely  beg  the  honour  of  protecting,  escorting,  or 
assisting  her,  and  when  the  service  has  been  accom 
plished,  bow  and  retire. 

III.— SALUTATIONS. 

"Salutation,"  a  French  writer  says,  " is  the  touch 
stone  of  good  breeding."  Your  good  sense  will  teach 
you  that  it  should  vary  in  style  with  persons,  times, 
places,  and  circumstances.  You  will  meet  an  inti 
mate  friend  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  an 
inquiry  indicative  of  real  interest,  in  reference  to  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family.  To  another  person 
you  bow  respectfully  without  speaking.  A  slight  note 
of  recognition  suffices  in  another  case.  But  you 
Bhould  never  come  into  the  presence  of  any  person, 
unless  you  feel  at  liberty  to  ignore  their  existence 
altogether,  without  some  form  of  salutation.  If  you 
meet  in  company  a  person  with  whom  you  have  a 
quarrel,  it  is  better  in  general  to  bow  coldly  and 
ceremoniously  than  to  seem  not  to  see  him. 

It  is  a  great  rudeness  not  to  return  a  salutation, 
no  matter  how  humble  the  person  who  salutes  you. 
"A  bow,"  La  Fontaine  says,  "is  a  note  drawn  at 
sight.  If  you  acknowledge  it,  you  must  pay  the  full 
amount."  The  two  best  bred  men  in  England, 
Charles  the  Second  and  George  the  Fourth,  never 
failed  to  take  off  their  hats  to  the  meanest  of  their 
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subjects.  A  greater  man  than  either,  and  a  true 
"gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  George  Washington, 
was  wont  to  lift  his  hat  even  to  the  poor  negro  slave, 
who  took  off  his  as  he  passed. 

IV.— RECEPTIONS. 

The  duty  of  receiving  visitors  usually  devolves  upon 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  should  be  performed 
in  an  easy,  quiet,  and  self-possessed  manner,  and 
without  any  unnecessary  ceremony.  In  this  way  you 
will  put  your  guests  at  their  ease,  and  make  their  call 
or  visit  pleasant  both  to  them  and  to  yourself.  From 
a  little  book  before  us,  entitled  "  Etiquette  for  Ladies," 
we  condense  a  few  useful  hints  on  this  subject : — 

"  When  any  one  enters,  whether  announced  or  not, 
rise  immediately,  advance  toward  him,  and  request 
him  to  sit  down.  If  it  is  a  young  man,  offer  him  an 
arm-chair,  or  a  stuffed  one ;  if  an  elderly  man,  insist 
upon  his  accepting  the  arm-chair;  if  a  lady,  beg  her 
to  be  seated  upon  the  sofa.  If  the  master  of  the 
house  receives  the  visitors,  he  will  take  a  chair  and 
place  himself  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  if 
she  is  intimate  with  the  lady  who  visits  her,  she  will 
place  herself  near  her.  If  several  ladies  come  at  once, 
we  give  the  most  honourable  place  to  the  one  who, 
from  age  or  other  considerations,  is  most  entitled  to 
respect.  In  winter,  the  most  honourable  places  are 
those  at  the  corners  of  the  fireplace. 

' '  If  the  visitor  is  a  stranger,  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  house  rises,  and  any  persons  who  may  be 
already  in  the  room  should  do  the  same.  If  some  of 
them  then  withdraw,  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
the  house  should  conduct  them  as  far  as  the  door. 
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But  whoever  the  person  may  be  who  departs,  if  we 
have  other  company,  we  may  dispense  with  conduct 
ing  farther  than  the  door  of  the  room." 

Quiet  self-possession  and  unaffected  courtesy  will 
enable  you  to  make  even  a  ceremonious  morning  call 
tolerable,  if  not  absolutely  pleasant  to  both  the  caller 
and  yourself. 

V.— VISITS  AND  CALLS. 

Yisits  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  forms  and  observances.  There  are  visits  of 
ceremony,  visits  of  congratulation,  visits  of  con 
dolence,  visits  of  friendship. 

Visits  of  ceremony,  though  they  take  up  a  large 
share  of  the  time  of  tba  fashionable  lady,  are  very 
stupid  affairs  as  a  general  thing,  and  have  little  to 
recommend  them  except — Fashion.  The  best  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  may  and  should  be  short. 

You  pay  visits  of  congratulation  to  your  friends  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  particularly  auspicious  event 
in  his  family,  or  on  his  appointment  to  any  office  or 
dignity. 

Visits  of  condolence  should  be  made  within  the 
week  after  the  event  which  calls  for  them. 

Let  visits  of  friendship  be  governed  by  friendship's 
own  laws,  and  the  universal  principles  of  good  man 
ners.  We  shall  give  no  particular  rules  for  the  regu 
lation  of  their  time  or  their  length. 

"Morning  calls,"  as  one  says,  "are  the  small 
change  of  social  commerce ;  parties  and  assemblies 
are  the  heavy  drafts.  A  call  is  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  the  city ;  in  the 
country,  a  little  longer.  The  time  for  a  morning 
call  is  between  eleven  and  two  o'clock,  unless  your 
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friends  are  so  lasmonaoie  as  10  ame  at  five  or  six,  ia 
which  case  you  can  call  from  twelve  to  three.  Morn 
ing,  in  fashionable  parlance,  means  any  time  before 
dinner." 

In  a  morning  call  or  visit  of  ceremony,  the  gentle 
man  takes  his  hat  and  cane,  if  he  carries  one,  into 
the  room.  The  lady  does  not  take  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  In  attending  ladies  who  are  making 
morning  calls,  a  gentleman  assists  them  up  the  steps, 
rings  the  bell,  follows  them  into  the  room,  and  waits 
till  they  have  finished  their  salutations,  unless  he  has 
a  part  to  perform  in  presenting  them.  Ladies  should 
always  be  the  first  to  rise  in  terminating  a  visit,  and 
when  they  have  made  their  adieux,  their  cavaliers 
repeat  the  ceremony,  and  follow  them  out. 

Soiled  overshoes  or  wet  garments  should  not  be 
worn  into  any  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  ladies.  A 
gentleman  must  never  remain  seated  in  the  company 
of  ladies  with  whom  he  is  ceremoniously  associated, 
while  they  are  standing.  Always  relieve  ladies  of 
their  parcels,  parasols,  shawls,  etc.,  whenever  this 
will  conduce  to  their  convenience. 

If  you  call  on  a  person  who  is  "  engaged,"  or 
"  not  at  home,"  leave  your  card.  If  there  are  several 
persons  you  desire  to  see,  leave  a  card  for  each,  or 
desire  a  servant  to  present  your  compliments  to  them 
severally.  All  visits  should  be  returned,  personally 
or  by  card,  just  as  one  should  speak  when  spoken  to, 
or  answer  a  respectful  letter. 

In  visiting  at  a  hotel,  do  not  enter  your  friend's 
room  till  your  card  has  announced  you.  If  not  at 
home,  send  your  card  to  his  room  with  your  address 
written  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  to  avoid  mistakes. 
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When  you  are  going  abroad  intending  to  be  absent 
for  some  time,  you  enclose  your  card  in  an  envelope, 
having,  first,  written  T.  T.  L.  [to  take  leave],  or  P. 
P.  C.  [pour  prendre  conge]  upon  it — for  a  man  the 
former  is  better — and  direct  it  outside  to  the  per 
son  for  whom  it  is  intended.  In  taking  leave  of 
a  family,  you  send  as  many  cards  as  you  would  if 
you  were  paying  an  ordinary  visit.  When  you  return 
from  your  voyage,  all  the  persons  to  whom,  before 
going,  you  have  sent  cards,  will  pay  you  the  first  visit. 
If,  previously  to  a  voyage  or  his  marriage,  any  one 
should  not  send  his  card  to  another,  it  is  to  be  under 
stood  that  he  wishes  the  acquaintance  to  cease. 
The  person,  therefore,  who  is  thus  discarded,  should 
never  again  visit  the  other. 

Visiting  cards  should  be  engraved  or  handsomely 
written.  A  gentleman's  card  should  be  of  medium 
size,  unglazed,  ungilt,  and  perfectly  plain.  A  lady's 
card  may  be  larger  and  finer,  and  should  be  carried 
in  a  card-case. 

If  you  should  happen  to  be  paying  an  evening 
visit  at  a  house,  where,  unknown  to  you,  there  is  a 
small  party  assembled,  you  should  enter  and  present 
yourself  precisely  as  you  would  have  done  had  you 
been  invited.  To  retire  precipitately  with  an  apology 
for  the  intrusion,  would  create  a  scene ,  and  be  ex 
tremely  awkward.  Go  in,  therefore,  converse  with 
ease  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  retire. 

In  making  morning  calls,  usage  allows  a  gentleman 
to  wear  a  frock  coat,  or  a  sack  coat,  if  the  latter  hap 
pen  to  be  in  fashion.  The  frock  coat  is  now  tolerated 
at  dinner-parties,  and  even  at  a  ball,  but  is  not  con 
sidered  in  good  ton  or  style. 

"  Ladies,"  according  to  the  authority  of  a  writer 
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of  their  own  sex,  "  should  make  morning  calls  in  an 
elegant  and  simple  neglige,  all  the  details  of  which 
we  cannot  give,  on  account,  of  their  multiplicity  and 
numerous  modifications  of  fashion.  It  is  necessary 
for  them,  when  visiting  at  this  time,  to  arrange  their 
toilet  with  great  care." 

VI.— APPOINTMENTS. 

Be  exact  in  keeping  all  appointments.  It  is  better 
never  to  avail  yourself  of  even  the  quarter  of  an 
hour's  grace  sometimes  allowed. 

If  you  make  an  appointment  with  another  at  your 
own  house,  you  should  be  invisible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  consecrate  your  time  solely  to  him. 

If  you  accept  an  appointment  at  the  house  of  a 
public  officer  or  a  man  of  business,  be  very  punctual, 
transact  the  affair  with  dispatch,  and  retire  the  moment 
it  is  finished. 

At  a  dinner  or  supper  to  which  you  have  accepted 
an  invitation,  be  absolutely  punctual.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  arrive  an  hour  before  the  rest,  and  still 
worse  to  be  too  late.  If  you  find  yourself  in  the 
latter  predicament  on  an  occasion  where  ceremony  ia 
required,  send  in  your  card,  with  an  apology,  and 
retire. 

VII.— TABLE  MANNERS. 

We  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  ceremonious 
observances  requisite  at  formal  dinner  parties.  Our 
observations  here  will  be  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  of  universal  application. 

Take  your  seat  quietly  at  the  table.  Sit  firmly  in 
your  chair,  without  lolling,  leaning  back,  drumming, 
or  any  uncouth  action.  Unfold  your  napkin  and  lay 
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it  in  your  lap,  eat  soup  delicately  with  a  spoon, 
holding  a  piece  of  bread  in  your  left  hand.  Be 
careful  to  make  no  noise  in  chewing  or  swallowing 
your  food. 

Cut  your  food  with  your  knife  ;  but  the  fork  is  to 
be  used  to  convey  it  to  your  mouth.  A  spoon  is 
employed  for  food  that  cannot  be  eaten  with  a  fork. 
Take  your  fork  or  spoon  in  the  right  hand.  Never 
use  both  hands  to  convey  anything  to  your  mouth. 
Break  your  bread,  not  cut  or  bite  it.  Your  cup  was 
made  to  drink  from,  and  your  saucer  to  hold  the  cup. 
It  is  not  well  to  drink  anything  hot ;  but  you  can 
wait  till  your  tea  or  coffee  cools. 

Be  attentive  to  the  wants  of  any  lady  who  may  be 
seated  next  to  you,  especially  where  there  are  no 
servants,  and  pass  anything  that  may  be  needful  to 
others. 

When  you  send  up  your  plate  for.  anything,  your 
knife  and  fork  should  go  with  it.  When  you  have 
finished  the  course,  lay  your  knife  and  fork  on  your 
plate,  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  handles  toward 
your  right  hand.  Of  course  you  should  never  put 
your  knife  into  the  butter  or  the  salt,  or  your  spoon 
into  the  sugar-bowl.  Eat  moderately  and  slowly,  for 
your  health's  sake ;  but  rapid,  gross,  and  immoderate 
eating  is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  unwholesome.  Never  say 
or  do  anything  at  table  that  is  liable  to  produce 
disgust.  Wipe  your  nose,  if  needful,  but  never  blow 
it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this,  or  to  spit,  leave  the 
table. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  table 
cloth  is  not  the  place  to  put  your  salt.  Bread  is  the 
only  comestible  which  the  custom  of  well-  bred  people 
permits  to  be  laid  off  your  plate. 
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It  is  well  not  to  seern  too  much  in  haste  to  com 
mence,  as  if  you  were  famishing,  but  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  wait  till  everybody  is  served  before  you 
commence. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  "  take  the  last  piece,"  if 
you  want  it,  always  presuming  that  there  is  more  of 
the  same  in  reserve. 

VIIL— CONVEKSATION. 

As  conversation  is  the  principal  business  in  com 
pany,  we  cannot  well  pay  too  much  attention  to  it. 
The  maxims  which  follow  are  mostly  compiled  from 
works  of  value  on  the  subject. 

The  wit  of  conversation  consists  more  in  finding  it 
in  others  than  in  showing  a  great  deal  yourself.  He 
who  goes  from  your  conversation  pleased  with  himself 
and  his  own  wit,  is  perfectly  well  pleased  with  you. 
The  most  delicate  pleasure  is  to  please  another. 

Men  of  all  sorts  of  occupations  meet  in  society. 
As  they  go  there  to  unbend  their  minds  and  escape 
from  the  fetters  of  business,  you  should  never,  in  an 
evening,  speak  to  a  man  about  his  profession.  Do 
not  talk  of  politics  to  a  journalist,  of  fevers  to  a 
physician,  of  stocks  to  a  broker.  Talk  to  a  mother 
about  her  children.  Women  are  never  tired  of  hear 
ing  of  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  promiscuous  companies  you  should  vary  your 
address  agreeably  to  the  different  ages  of  the  persons 
to  whom  you  speak.  It  would  be  rude  and  absurd  to 
talk  of  your  courtships  or  your  pleasures  to  men  ot 
certain  dignity  and  gravity,  to  clergymen,  or  men 
in  years.  To  women  you  should  always  address 
yourself  with  great  respect  and  attention ;  their  sex 
is  entitled  to  it,  and  it  is  among  the  duties  of  good 
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manners  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  respect  is  very  pro 
perly  and  very  agreeably  mixed  with  a  degree  of 
gayety,  if  you  have  it. 

In  relating  anything,  avoid  repetitions,  or  very 
hackneyed  expressions,  such  as  says  he,  or  says  she. 
Some  people  will  use  these  so  often  as  to  take  off  the 
hearer's  attention  from  the  story ;  as,  in  an  organ 
out  of  tune,  one  pipe  shall  perhaps  sound  the  whole 
time  we  are  playing,  and  confuse  the  piece  so  as  not 
to  be  understood. 

Carefully  avoid  talking  either  of  your  own  or  other 
people's  domestic  concerns.  By  doing  the  one,  you 
will  be  thought  vain ;  by  entering  into  the  other,  you 
will  be  considered  officious.  Talking  of  yourself  is 
an  impertinence  to  the  company ;  your  affairs  are 
nothing  to  them ;  besides  they  cannot  be  kept  too 
secret.  As  to  the  affairs  of  others,  what  are  they  to 
you  ? 

You  should  never  help  out  or  forestall  the  slow 
speaker,  as  if  you  alone  are  rich  in  expressions,  and 
he  were  poor.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  one  is  vain  enough  to  think  he  can  talk  well, 
though  he  may  modestly  deny  it.  [There  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  speaking  with  foreigners, 
who  understand  our  language  imperfectly,  and  may 
be  unable  to  find  the  right  word,  it  is  sometimes 
polite  to  assist  them  by  suggesting  the  word  they 
require.] 

Giving  advice  unasked  is  another  piece  of  rudeness. 
It  is,  in  effect,  declaring  ourselves  wiser  than  those 
to  whom  we  give  it ;  reproaching  them  with  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  It  is  a  freedom  that  ought  not  to 
be  taken  with  any  common  acquaintance. 

Those  who  contradict  others  upon  all  occasions, 
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and  make  every  assertion  a  matter  of  dispute,  betray, 
by  this  behaviour,  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  good 
breeding. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and  distinguish 
ing  characteristic  of  bad  company  and  a  bad  education. 
A  man  of  fashion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than 
that.  Proverbial  expressions  and  trite  sayings  are 
the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man. 

Never  descend  to  flattery ;  but  deserved  compli 
ments  should  never  be  withheld.  Be  attentive  to  any 
person  who  may  be  speaking  to  you,  and  be  equally 
ready  to  speak  or  to  listen,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Never  dispute.  As  a  general  rule,  do  not  ride  your 
own  hobbies  in  a  mixed  company,  nor  allow  yourself 
to  be  "  trotted  out"  for  their  amusement. 

IX.— MUSIC. 

When  music  commences,  conversation  should  cease. 
It  is  very  rude  to  talk  while  another  person  is  singing 
or  playing. 

A  lady  should  never  exhibit  any  anxiety  to  sing  or 
play  ;  but  if  she  intends  to  do  so,  she  should  not 
affect  to  refuse  when  asked,  but  obligingly  accede  at 
once.  If  you  cannot  sing,  or  do  not  choose  to,  say 
so  with  seriousness  and  gravity,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  expectation  promptly.  After  singing  once  or 
twice,  cease  and  give  place  to  others.  The  complaint 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace,  that  a  singer  can  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  be  set  agoing,  and  when  agoing, 
cannot  be  stopped. 

In  playing  an  accompaniment  for  another,  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  intended  to  aid,  and  not  to  interrupt, 
and  that  the  instrument  is  subordinate  to  the  singer. 

When  a  lady  is  playing,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
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one  should  turn  the  leaves  for  her.  Some  gentleman 
will  be  generally  at  hand  to  do  this,  but  unless  he  be 
able  to  read  music,  his  services  may  as  well  be  dis 
pensed  with. 

X.— MISCELLANEOUS    HINTS. 
1.  Which  goes  First. 

In  ascending  or  descending  stairs  with  a  lady,  it  is 
proper  to  offer  your  arm,  provided  the  stair-case  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  two  to  go  up  or  down 
abreast. 

But  if  it  is  not,  which  should  go  first  ?  Authorities 
disagree.  Usage  is  not  settled.  It  is  a  general  rule 
of  etiquette  to  give  ladies  the  precedence  everywhere. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  this  an  excep 
tion  ?  One  says  that  if  you  follow  a  lady  in  going 
down  stairs,  your  are  liable  to  tread  on  her  dress, 
and  that  if  she  precedes  you  in  going  up,  she  might 
display  a  large  foot  or  a  thick  ankle  which  were  better 
concealed.  He  thinks  the  gentlemen  should  go  first. 
Another  calls  this  a  maxim  of  prudery  and  the  legacy 
of  a  maiden  aunt ;  and  a  writer  formerly  quoted  says, 
"  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  than  the  habit  of  pre 
ceding  ladies  in  ascending  stairs,  adopted  by  some 
men — as  if  by  following  just  behind  them,  as  one 
should  if  the  arm  be  disengaged,  there  can  be  any 
impropriety.  Soiled  frills  and  unmended  hose  must 
have  originated  this  vulgarity."  Let  the  ladies 
decide. 

2.  Gloved  or  Ungloved. 

In  shaking  hands  it  is  more  respectful  to  offer  an 
ungloved  hand ;  but  if  two  gentlemen  are  both  gloved, 
it  is  very  foolish  to  keep  each  other  waiting  to  take 
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them  off.  You  should  not,  however,  offer  a  gloved 
hand  to  a  lady  or  a  superior  who  is  ungloved.  For 
eigners  are  sometimes  very  sensitive  in  this  matter, 
and  might  deem  the  glove  an  insult.  It  is  well  for  a 
gentleman  to  carry  his  glove  in  his  right  hand  where 
he  is  likely  to  have  occasion  to  shake  hands.  At  a 
ball  or  a  party  the  gloves  should  not  be  taken  off. 

8.  Equality. 

In  company,  though  none  are  free  yet  all  are  equal. 
All,  therefore,  whom  you  meet  should  be  treated 
with  equal  respect,  although  interest  may  dictate 
toward  each  different  degrees  of  attention.  It  is 
disrespectful  to  the  inviter  to  shun  any  of  her  guests. 

4.  False  Shame. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son,  Lord  Chesterfield  makes  the 
following  confession :  "  I  have  often  wished  an  obscure 
acquaintance  absent,  for  meeting  and  taking  notice  of 
me  when  I  was  in  what  I  thought  and  called  fine 
company.  I  have  returned  his  notice  shyly,  awk 
wardly,  and  consequently  offensively,  for  fear  of  a 
momentary  joke ;  not  considering,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  that  the  very  people  who  would  have  joked  upon 
me  at  first,  would  have  esteemed  me  the  more  for  it 
afterward." 

A  good  hint  for  us  all. 

5.  Pulling  out  one's  Watch. 

Pulling  out  your  watch  in  company,  unasked,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  a  mark  of  ill-breeding.  If  at 
home,  it  appears  as  if  you  were  tired  of  your  company, 
and  wished  them  to  be  gone ;  if  abroad,  as  if  the 
hours  dragged  heavily,  and  you  wished  to  be  gone 
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yourself.  If  you  want  to  know  the  time,  withdraw ; 
besides,  as  the  taking  what  is  called  French  leave  was 
introduced,  that,  on  one  person's  leaving  the  company, 
the  rest  might  not  be  disturbed,  looking  at  your  watch 
does  what  that  piece  of  politeness  was  designed  to 
prevent. 

6.  Husband  and  Wife. 

A  gentleman  speaks  of  his  wife  in  a  mixed  company 

as  Mrs. ,  and  a  lady  of  her  husband  as  Mr. 

.     So  one  does  not  say  in  speaking  to  another, 

"  your  wife,"  or  "your  husband,"  but  Mrs.  or  Mr. 

.     Among  intimates,  however,  to  say  * '  my  wife,' ' 

or  "  my  husband,"  is  better,  because  less  formal. 
Let  there  be  &  fitness  in  everything,  whatever  conven 
tional  rules  you  may  violate. 

7.  Bowing  v.  Curtseying. 

Curtseying  is  obsolete.  Ladies  now  universally 
bow  instead.  The  latter  is  certainly  a  more  con 
venient,  if  not  a  more  graceful  form  of  salutation, 
•particularly  on  the  street. 

8.  Presents. 

Among  friends,  presents  ought  to  be  made  of  things 
of  small  value ;  or,  if  valuable,  their  worth  should  be 
derived  from  the  style  of  the  workmanship,  or  from 
some  accidental  circumstances,  rather  than  from  the 
inherent  and  solid  richness.  Especially  never  offer 
to  a  lady  a  gift  of  great  cost ;  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  indelicate,  and  looks  as  if  you  were  desirous  of 
placing  her  under  an  obligation  to  you,  and  of  buying 
her  goodwill. 

The  gifts  made  by  ladies  to  gentlemen  are  of  the 
most  refined  nature  possible ;  they  should  be  little 
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articles  not  purchased,  but  deriving  a  priceless  value 
as  being  the  offspring  of  their  gentle  skill ;  a  little 
picture  from  their  pencil  or  a  trifle  from  their  needle. 

A  present  should  be  made  with  as  little  parade  and 
ceremony  as  possible.  If  it  is  a  small  matter,  a  gold 
pencil-case,  a  thimble  to  a  lady,  or  an  affair  of  that 
sort,  it  should  not  be  offered  formally,  but  in  an  in 
direct  way. 

Emerson  says  :  "  Rings  and  other  jewels  are  not 
gifts,  but  apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a  por 
tion  of  thyself.  Thou  must  bleed  for  me.  Therefore 
the  poet  brings  his  poem  ;  the  shepherd,  his  lamb  ; 
the  farmer,  his  corn ;  the  miner,  a  gem ;  the  sailor, 
coral  and  shells ;  the  painter,  his  picture  j  the  girl,  a 
handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing." 

9.  Snolbery. 

When  you  hear  a  man  insisting  upon  points  of  eti 
quette  and  fashion ;  wondering,  for  instance,  how 
people  can  eat  with  steel  forks  and  survive  it,  or  what 
charms  existence  has  for  persons  who  dine  at  three 
without  soup  and  fish,  be  sure  that  that  individual  is 
a  snob. 

10.  Children. 

Show,  but  do  not  show  off,  your  children  to  stran 
gers.  Recollect,  in  the  matter  of  children,  how  many 
are  born  every  hour,  each  one  almost  as  remarkable 
as  yours  in  the  eyes  of  its  papa  and  mamma. 
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VII. 

Cfje  (Etiquette  of 

Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  oheer, 
And  everybody  out  of  his  own  sphere. — Byron. 

I.— DINNEB  PARTIES. 

A  YOUNG  man  or  a  young  woman,  unaccustomed  to 
the  settled  observances  of  such  occasions,  can  hardly 
pass  through  a  severer  ordeal  than  a  formal  dinner. 
Its  terrors,  however,  are  often  greatly  magnified. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  points  of  table 
etiquette  as  you  may  acquire  from  this  book,  com 
plete  self-possession,  habits  of  observation,  and  a 
fair  share  of  practical  good  sense,  will  carry  one 
safely  if  not  pleasantly  through  it. 

You  may  entertain  the  opinion  that  such  dinners, 
and  formal  parties  in  general,  are  tiresome  affairs, 
and  that  there  might  be  quite  as  much  real  courtesy 
and  a  great  deal  more  enjoyment  with  less  ceremony, 
and  we  may  entirely  agree  with  you ;  but  what  is, 
and  not  what  might  be,  is  the  point  to  be  elucidated. 
We  are  to  take  society  as  we  find  it.  You  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  decline  invitations  to  dinner  parties 
without  any  breach  of  good  manners,  and  without 
giving  offence,  if  you  think  that  neither  your  enjoy 
ment  nor  your  interests  will  be  promoted  by  accept 
ing.  Or  you  may  not  go  into  what  is  technically 
called  "society"  at  all,  and  yet  you  are  liable,  at  a 
hotel,  on  board  a  steamer,  or  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  ignor- 
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aneo  of  dinner  etiquette  will  be  very  mortifying,  and 
the  information  contained  in  this  section  be  worth  a 
hundred  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 

We  now  proceed  to  note  the  common  routine  of  a 
fashionable  dinner,  as  laid  down  in  books  and  prac 
tised  in  polite  society.  On  some  points  usage  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  in  different  countries,  and  even 
in  different  cities  in  the  same  country,  as  well  as  in 
different  circles  in  the  same  place.  For  this  reason 
you  must  not  rely  wholly  upon  this  or  any  other 
manners  book,  but,  keeping  your  eyes  open  and  your 
wits  about  you,  wait  and  see  what  others  do,  and  fol 
low  the  prevailing  mode. 

1.  Invitations. 

Invitations  to  a  dinner  are  usually  issued  several 
days  before  the  appointed  time — the  length  of  time 
being  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
On  receiving  one,  you  should  answer  at  once,  address 
ing  the  lady  of  the  house.  You  should  either  accept 
or  decline  unconditionally,  as  they  will  wish  to  know 
whom  to  expect,  and  make  their  preparations  ac 
cordingly. 

2.  Dress. 

You  must  go  to  a  dinner  party  in  "full  dress." 
Just  what  this  is,  is  a  question  of  time  and  place. 
Strictly  interpreted,  it  allows  gentlemen  but  little 
choice.  A  black  dress  coat  and  trousers,  a  black  or 
white  vest  and  cravat,  white  gloves,  and  pumps  and 
silk  stockings,  were  formerly  rigorously  insisted 
upon.  But  the  freedom- loving  "spirit  of  the  age" 
has  already  made  its  influence  felt  even  in  the  realms 
of  fashion,  and  a  little  more  latitude  is  now  allowed 
in  most  circles. 
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A  lady's  "full  dress"  is  not  easily  defined,  and 
fashion  allows  her  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
her  taste  in  the  selection  of  materials,  the  choice  of 
colours,  and  the  style  of  making.  Still,  she  must 
"be  in  the  fashion." 

3.  Punctuality* 

Never  allow  yourself  to  be  a  minute  behind  the 
time.  The  dinner  cannot  be  served  till  all  the  guests 
have  arrived.  If  it  is  spoiled  through  your  tardiness, 
you  are  responsible  not  only  to  your  inviter,  but  to 
his  outraged  guests.  Better  be  too  late  for  the 
steamer  or  the  railway  train  than  for  a  dinner ! 
4.  Going  to  the  Table. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  the  host  rises  and 
requests  all  to  walk  to  the  dining-room,  to  which  he 
leads  the  way,  having  given  his  arm  to  the  lady  who, 
from  age  or  any  other  consideration,  is  entitled  to 
precedence.  Each  gentleman  offers  his  arm  to  a 
lady,  and  all  follow  in  order.  If  you  are  not  the 
principal  guest,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  offer  your 
arm  to  the  handsomest  or  most  distinguished  lady. 
You  will,  however,  be  commonly  spared  all  anxiety 
on  this  point,  in  as  much  as  the  host  himself  will 
usually  indicate  to  you  what  lady  you  are  expected 
to  lead  in. 

5.  Arrangement  of  Guests. 

Where  rank  or  social  position  are  regarded  (and 
where  are  they  not  to  some  extent  ?)  the  two  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  are  placed  next  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  the  two  most  distinguished  ladies 
next  the  master  of  the  house.  The  right  hand  is 
especially  the  place  of  honour.  If  it  is  offered  to 
you,  you  should  not  refuse  it. 
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It  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  difficult  things  pro 
perly  to  arrange  the  guests,  and  to  place  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  conversation  may  always  be 
general  during  the  entertainment.  If  the  number  of 
gentlemen  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ladies,  we 
should  take  care  to  intermingle  them.  We  should 
separate  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  remove  near 
relations  as  far  from  one  another  as  possible,  because 
being  always  together,  they  ought  not  to  converse 
among  themselves  in  a  general  party. 

6.  Duties  of  the  Host. 

To  perform  faultlessly  the  honours  of  the  table  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  society ;  it  might 
indeed  be  asserted,  without  much  fear  of  contradic 
tion,  that  no  man  has  as  yet  ever  reached  exact 
propriety  in  his  office  as  host.  When  he  receives 
others,  he  must  be  content  to  forget  himself;  he 
must  relinquish  all  desire  to  shine,  and  even  all 
attempts  to  please  his  guests  by  conversation,  and 
rather  do  all  in  his  power  to  let  them  please  one 
another. 

Help  ladies  with  a  due  appreciation  of  their  deli 
cacy,  moderation,  and  fastidiousness  of  their  appe 
tites  ;  and  do  not  overload  the  plate  of  any  person 
you  serve. 

Do  not  insist  upon  your  guests  partaking  of  parti 
cular  dishes ;  never  ask  persons  more  than  once,  and 
never  put  anything  by  force  upon  their  plates.  It  is 
extremely  ill-bred,  though  extremely  common,  to 
press  one  to  eat  of  anything. 

The  host  should  never  recommend  or  eulogize  any 
particular  dish ;  his  guests  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
anything  found  at  his  table  is  excellent. 
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The  most  important  maxim  in  hospitality  is  to  leave 
every  one  to  his  own  choice  and  enjoyment,  and  to 
free  him  from  an  ever-present  sense  of  being  entertained. 

You  should  never  send  away  your  own  plate  until 
all  your  guests  have  finished. 

7.  Duties  of  the  Guests. 

Gentlemen  must  be  assiduous  but  not  officious  in 
their  attentions  to  the  ladies.  See  that  they  lack  no 
thing,  but  do  not  seem  to  watch  them. 

If  a  "grace"  is  to  be  asked,  treat  the  observance 
with  respect.  Good  manners  require  this,  even  if 
veneration  fails  to  suggest  it. 

Soup  will  come  first.  You  must  not  decline  it; 
because  nothing  else  can  be  served  till  the  first  course 
is  finished,  and  to  sit  with  nothing  before  you  would 
be  awkward.  But  you  may  eat  as  little  of  it  as  you 
choose.  The  host  serves  his  left-hand  neighbour 
first,  then  his  right  hand,  and  so  on  till  all  are  served. 
Take  whatever  is  given  you,  and  do  not  offer  it  to 
your  neighbour ;  and  begin  at  once  to  eat.  You  must 
not  suck  soup  into  your  mouth,  blow  it,  or  send  for 
a  second  plate.  The  second  course  is  fish,  which  is 
to  be  eaten  with  a  fork,  and  without  vegetables.  The 
last  part  of  this  injunction  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  informal  dinners,  where  fish  is  the  principal  dish. 
Fish,  like  soup,  is  served  but  once.  When  you  have 
eaten  what  you  wish,  you  lay  your  fork  on  your  plate, 
and  the  waiter  removes  it.  The  third  course  brings 
the  principal  dishes — roast  and  boiled  meats,  fowl, 
etc.,  which  are  followed  by  game.  There  are  also 
side  dishes  of  various  kinds.  At  dessert,  help  the 
ladies  near  you  to  whatever  they  may  require.  Serve 
ctrawberries  with  a  spoon,  but  pass  cherries,  grapes, 
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or  peaches  for  eacli  to  help  himself  with  his  fingers. 
You  need  not  volunteer  to  pare  an  apple  or  a  peach 
for  a  lady,  but  should  do  so,  of  course,  at  her  request, 
using  her  fork  or  some  other  than  your  own  to  hold 
it. 

Eat  deliberately  and  decorously  (there  can  be  no 
harm  in  repeating  this  precept),  masticate  your  food 
thoroughly,  and  beware  of  drinking  too  much  ice-watet 

If  your  host  is  not  a  "  temperance  man,"  that  is, 
one  pledged  to  total  abstinence,  wine  will  probably 
be  drunk.  You  can  of  course  decline,  but  you  must 
do  so  courteously,  and  without  any  reflection  upon 
those  who  drink.  You  are  not  invited  to  deliver  a 
temperance  lecture. 

Where  finger-glasses  are  used,  dip  the  tips  of  your 
fingers  in  the  water  and  wipe  them  on  your  napkin  ; 
and  wet  a  corner  of  the  napkin  and  wipe  your  mouth. 

The  French  fashion  of  having  the  principal  dishes 
carved  on  a  side-table,  and  served  by  attendants,  is 
now  very  generally  adopted  at  ceremonious  dinners  ; 
but  few  gentlemen  who  go  into  company  at  all  can 
count  upon  never  being  called  upon  to  carve,  and  the 
art  is  well  worth  acquiring.  Ignorance  of  it  some 
times  places  one  in  an  awkward  position.  You  will 
find  directions  on  this  subject  in  almost  any  cookery 
book ;  you  will  learn  more,  however,  by  watching  an 
accomplished  carver  than  in  any  other  way. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  engrossed  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  stomach,  to  join  in  the 
cheerful  interchange  of  civilities  and  thoughts  with 
those  near  you. 

We  must  leave  a  hundred  little  things  connected 
with  a  dinner  party  unmentioned ;  but  what  we  have 
said  here,  together  with  the  general  canons  of  eating 
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laid  down  in  Chapter  VI.  (Section  7,  "  Table  Man 
ners"),  and  a  little  observation,  will  soon  make  you 
a  proficient  in  the  etiquette  of  these  occasions,  in 
which,  if  you  will  take  our  advice,  you  will  not  parti 
cipate  very  frequently.  An  informal  dinner,  at  which 
you  meet  two  or  three  friends,  and  find  more  cheer 
and  less  ceremony,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

II.— EVENING  PARTIES. 

Evening  parties  are  of  various  kinds,  and  more  or 
less  ceremonious,  as  they  are  more  or  less  fashion 
able.  Their  object  is  or  should  be  social  enjoyment, 
and  the  manners  of  the  company  ought  to  be  such 
as  will  best  promote  it.  A  few  hints,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  general  maxims  of  good  behaviour 
already  laid  down,  will  suffice. 

1.  Invitations. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  party,  never 
fail  to  keep  your  promise;  and  especially  do  not 
allow  bad  weather,  of  any  ordinary  character,  to 
prevent  your  attendance.  A  married  man  should 
never  accept  an  invitation  from  a  lady  in  which  his 
wife  is  not  included. 

2.  Salutations. 

When  you  enter  a  drawing-room  where  there  is  a 
party,  you  salute  the  lady  of  the  house  before  speak 
ing  to  any  one  else :  even  your  most  intimate  friends 
are  enveloped  in  an  opaque  atmosphere  until  you 
have  made  your  bow  to  your  entertainer.  .You  then 
mix  with  the  company,  salute  your  acquaintances, 
and  join  in  the  conversation.  You  may  converse 
freely  with  any  person  you  meet  on  such  an  occa 
sion,  without  the  formality  of  an  introduction. 
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8.  Conversation. 

When  conversation  is  not  general,  nor  the  subject 
sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  the  whole  company, 
they  break  up  into  different  groups.  Each  one  con 
verses  with  one  or  more  of  his  neighbours  on  his 
right  and  left.  We  should,  if  we  wish  to  speak  to 
any  one,  avoid  leaning  upon  the  person  who  happens 
to  be  between.  A  gentleman  ought  not  to  lean  upon 
the  arm  of  a  lady's  chair ;  but  he  may,  if  standing, 
support  himself  by  the  back  of  it,  in  order  to  con 
verse  with  the  lady  partly  turned  toward  him. 

The  members  of  an  invited  family  should  never  be 
seen  conversing  one  with  another  at  a  party. 

4.  Freneh  Leave. 

If  you  desire  to  withdraw  before  the  party  breaks 
up,  take  "French  leave" — that  is,  go  quietly  out 
without  disturbing  any  one,  and  without  saluting 
even  the  mistress  of  the  house,  unless  you  can  do  so 
without  attracting  attention.  The  contrary  course 
would  interrupt  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  call  for 
otherwise  unnecessary  explanations  and  ceremony. 

5.  Sports  and  Games. 

Among  young  people,  and  particularly  in  the 
country,  a  variety  of  sports  or  plays,  as  they  are 
called,  are  in  vogue.  Some  of  them  are  fitting  only 
for  children ;  but  others  are  more  intellectual,  and 
may  be  made  sources  of  improvement  as  well  as  of 
amusement. 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  these  sports,  we  throw 
off  some  of  the  restraints  of  a  more  formal  inter 
course;  but  they  furnish  no  excuse  for  rudeness. 
You  must  not  forget  your  politeness  in  your  hilarity, 
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or  allow  yourself  to  "take  liberties,"  or  lose  your 
sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety. 

The  selection  of  the  games  or  sports  belongs  to 
the  ladies,  though  any  person  may  modestly  propose 
any  amusement,  and  ask  the  opinion  of  others  in 
reference  to  it.  The  person  who  gives  the  party  will 
exercise  her  prerogative  to  vary  the  play,  that  the 
interest  may  be  kept  up. 

If  this  were  the  proper  place,  we  should  enter  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  promiscuous  kissing  which 
sometimes  forms  part  of  the  performances  in  some  of 
these  games ;  but  it  is  not  our  office  to  proscribe  or 
introduce  observances,  but  to  regulate  them.  No 
true  gentleman  will  abuse  the  freedom  which  the  laws 
of  the  game  allows ;  but  if  required,  will  delicately 
kiss  the  hand,  the  forehead,  or,  at  most,  the  cheek 
of  the  lady.  A  lady  will  offer  her  lips  to  be  kissed 
only  to  a  lover  or  a  husband,  and  not  to  him  in  com 
pany.  The  French  code  is  a  good  one :  "Give  your 
hand  to  a  gentleman  to  kiss,  your  cheek  to  a  friend, 
but  keep  your  lips  for  your  lover." 

Never  prescribe  any  forfeiture  which  can  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  of  the  company,  and  "pay"  those 
which  may  be  adjudged  to  you  with  cheerful  prompt 
ness. 

6.  Dancing. 

An  evening  party  is  often  only  another  name  for  a 
ball.  We  may  have  as  many  and  as  weighty  objec 
tions  to  dancing,  as  conducted  at  these  fashionable 
parties,  as  to  the  formal  dinners  and  rich  and  late 
suppers  which  are  in  vogue  in  the  same  circles  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
quadrille  or  the  waltz,  but  to  lay  down  the  etiquette 
of  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  practised.  We 
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condense  from  the  various  authorities  before  us  the 
following  code : 

1.  According  to  the  hours  now  in  fashion  in  our 
large  cities,  ten  o'clock  is  quite  early  enough  to  present 
yourself  at  a  dance :  you  will  even  then  find  many  com 
ing  after  you.    In  the  country,  you  should  go  earlier. 

2.  Draw  on  your  gloves  (white  or  yellow)  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  do  not  be  for  one  moment  with 
them  off  in  the  dancing-rooms.    At  supper  take  them 
off — nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  eat  in 
gloves. 

3.  When  you  are  sure  of  a  place  in  the  dance, 
you  go  up  to  a  lady  and  ask  her  if  she  will  do  you  the 
honour  to  dance  with  you.     If  she  answers  that  she 
is  engaged,  merely  request  her  to  name  the  earliest 
dance  for  which  she  is  not  engaged,  and  when  she 
will  do  you  the  honour  of  dancing  with  you. 

4.  If  a  gentleman  offers  to  dance  with  a  lady,  she 
should  not  refuse,  unless  for  some  particular  and 
valid  reason,  in  which  case  she  can  accept  the  next 
offer.    But  if  she  has  no  further  objection  than  a  tem 
porary  dislike  or  a  piece  of  coquetry,  it  is  a  direct  insult 
to  him  to  refuse  him  and  accept  the  next  offer ;  be 
sides,  it  shows  too  marked  a  preference  for  the  latter. 

5.  When  a  woman   is   standing  in  a   quadrille, 
though  not  engaged  in  dancing,  a  man  not  acquainted 
with  her  partner  should  not  converse  with  her. 

6.  When  an  unpractised  dancer  makes  a  mistake, 
we  may  apprize  him  of  his  error ;  but  it  would  be 
very  impolite  to  have  the  air  of  giving  him  a  lesson. 

7.  Unless  a  man  has  a  very  graceful  figure,  and 
can  use  it  with  great  elegance,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
walk  through  the  quadrilles,  or  invent  some  gliding 
movement  for  the  occasion. 
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8.  At  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  gentleman  re-con 
ducts  the  lady  to  her  place,  bows,  and  thanks  her  for 
the  honour  which  she  has  conferred.     She  also  bows 
in  silence. 

9.  The  master  of  the  house  should  see  that  all  the 
ladies  dance.     He  should  take  notice  particularly  of 
those  who  seem  to  serve  as  drapery  to  the  walls  of 
the  ball-room  (or  wallfloivers,  as  the  familiar  expres 
sion  is),  and  should  see  that  they  are  invited  to  dance. 

10.  Ladies  who  dance  much  should  be  very  care 
ful  not  to  boast  before  those  who  dance  but  little  or 
not  at  all,  of  the  great  number  of  dances  for  which 
they  are  engaged  in  advance.     They  should  also, 
without  being  perceived,  recommend  these  less  for 
tunate  ladies  to  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance. 

11.  For  any  of  the  members,  either  sons  or  daugh 
ters,  of  the  family  at  whose  house  the  ball  is  given, 
to  dance  frequently  or  constantly,  denotes  decided 
ill-breeding.     The  ladies  should  not  occupy  those 
places  in  a  quadrille  which  others  may  wish  to  fill ; 
and  they  should,  moreover,  be  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  the  gentlemen  should 
be  entertaining  the  married  women  and  those  who  do 
not  dance. 

12.  Never  hazard  taking  part  in  a  quadrille,  unless 
you  know  how  to  dance  tolerably ;  for  if  you  are  a 
novice,  or  but  little  skilled,  you  would  bring  disorder 
into  the  midst  of  pleasure. 

13.  If  you  accompany  your  wife  to  a  dance,  be 
careful  not  to  dance  with  her,  except  perhaps  the 
first  set. 

14.  When  that  long  and  anxiously  desiderated 
hour — the  hour  of  supper — has  arrived,  you  hand 
the  lady  you  attend  up  or  down  to  the  supper-table. 
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You  remain  with  her  while  she  is  at  the  table,  seeing 
that  she  has  all  that  she  desires,  and  then  conduct 
her  back  to  the  dancing-rooms. 

15.  A  gentleman  attending  a  lady  should  invari 
ably  dance  the  first  set  with  her,  and  may  afterward 
introduce  her  to  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

16.  Ball-room  introductions  cease  with  the  object 
— viz.,  dancing;  nor  subsequently  anywhere  else  can 
a  gentleman  approach  the  lady  by  salutation  or  in 
any  other  mode  without  a  re-introduction  of  a  formal 
character. 

This  code  must  be  understood  as  applying  in  full 
only  to  fashionable  dancing  parties,  though  most  of 
the  rules  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  place.  The 
good  sense  of  the  reader  will  enable  him  to  modify 
them  to  suit  any  particular  occasion. 

III.— EXCUESIONS  AND  PICNICS. 

Picnic  excursions  into  the  country  are  not  occasions 
of  ceremony,  but  call  for  the  exercise  of  all  one's  real 
good  nature  and  good  breeding.  On  leaving  the  car 
riage,  train,  or  steamboat,  gentlemen  should  of  course 
relieve  the  ladies  they  attend  of  the  shawls,  baskets, 
etc.,  with  which  they  may  have  provided  themselves, 
and  give  them  all  necessary  assistance  in  reaching  the 
spot  selected  for  the  festivities.  It  is  also  their  duty 
and  their  happiness  to  accompany  them  in  their 
rambles,  when  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  fair  ones  to 
require  their  attendance,  but  not  to  be  obtrusive. 
They  may  sometimes  wish  to  be  alone. 

If  a  lady  chooses  to  seat  herself  upon  the  ground, 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  follow  her  example  unless 
she  invites  you  to  be  seated.  You  are  her  servant, 
protector,  and  guard  of  honour.  You  will  of  course 
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give  her  your  hand  to  assist  her  in  rising.  When  the 
sylvan  repast  is  served,  you  will  see  that  the  ladies 
whose  cavalier  you  have  the  honour  to  be,  lack  nothing. 
The  ladies,  social  queens  though  they  be,  should  not 
forget  that  every  favour  or  act  of  courtesy  and  defer 
ence,  by  whoever  shown,  demands  some  acknowledg 
ment  on  their  part — a  word,  a  bow,  a  smile,  or  at 
least  a  kind  look. 

IV.— WEDDINGS. 

We  copy  from  one  of  the  numerous  manners  books 
before  us  the  following  condensed  account  of  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  a  formal  wedding.  A  simpler,  less  cere 
monious,  and  more  private  mode  of  giving  legal 
sanction  to  an  already  existing  union  of  hearts  would 
be  more  to  our  taste ;  but,  as  the  French  proverb  has 
it,  Chacun  a  son  gout.* 

For  a  stylish  wedding,  the  lady  requires  a  bride 
groom,  two  bridesmaids,  two  groomsmen,  and  a 
parson,  her  relatives,  and  whatever  friends  of  both 
parties  they  may  choose  to  invite.  For  a  formal 
wedding  in  the  evening,  a  week's  notice  is  requisite. 
The  lady  fixes  the  day.  Her  mother  or  nearest 
female  relation  invites  the  guests.  The  hour  in 
Scotland  may  be  arranged  as  convenience  determines, 
but  in  England  the  marriage  must  be  solemnized 
in  church  or  chapel  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon. 

If  there  is  an  evening  party,  the  refreshments  must 
be  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  with  the  addition  of 
wedding  cake,  commonly  a  pound  cake  with  rich 
frosting,  and  a  fruit  cake. 

The  dress  of  the  bride  is  of  the  purest  white ;  her 

*  Each  one  to  his  taste. 
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head  is  commonly  dressed  with  orange  flowers,  natural 
or  artificial,  and  white  roses.  She  wears  few  orna 
ments,  and  none  but  such  as  are  given  her  for  the 
occasion.  A  white  lace  veil  is  often  worn  on  the 
head.  White  long  gloves  and  white  satin  slippers 
complete  the  costume. 

The  dress  of  the  bridegroom  is  simply  the  full 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  of  unusual  richness  and  elegance. 
The  bridesmaids  are  dressed  also  in  white,  but  more 
simply  than  the  bride. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the  second 
bridesmaid  and  groomsman,  when  there  are  two,  enter 
the  room ;  then,  first  bridesmaid  and  groomsman ; 
and  lastly  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  They  enter,  the 
ladies  taking  the  arms  of  the  gentlemen,  and  take 
seats  appointed,  so  that  the  bride  is  at  the  right  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  each  supported  by  their  respective 
attendants. 

A  chair  is  then  placed  for  the  clergyman  in  front  of 
the  happy  pair.  When  he  comes  forward  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  the  bridal  party  rises.  The  first  brides 
maid,  at  the  proper  time,  removes  the  glove  from  the 
left  hand  of  the  bride  ;  or,  what  seems  to  us  more 
proper,  both  bride  and  bridegroom  have  their  gloves 
removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony.  In  join 
ing  hands  they  take  each  other's  right  hand,  the 
bride  and  groom  partially  turning  toward  each  other. 
The  wedding  ring,  of  plain  fine  gold,  provided  before 
hand  by  the  groom,  is  sometimes  given  to  the  clergy 
man,  who  presents  it.  It  is  placed  upon  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  If  the  marriage  takes  place 
in  a  church  or  chapel,  the  form  adopted  will  vary 
tfith  the  custom  of  the  religious  denomination. 
When  the  ceremony  is  ended,  and  the  twain  are 
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pronounced  one  flesh,  the  company  present  their 
congratulations — the  clergyman  first,  then  the  mother, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  and  the  relations  ;  then  the 
company,  the  groomsmen  acting  as  masters  of  cere 
monies,  bringing  forward  and  introducing  the  ladies, 
who  wish  the  happy  couple  joy,  happiness,  prosperity ; 
but  not  exactly  "  many  happy  returns." 

When  a  dance  follows  the  ceremony  and  congratu 
lations,  the  bride  dances,  first,  with  the  first  grooms 
man,  taking  the  head  of  the  room  and  the  quadrille, 
and  the  bridegroom  with  the  first  bridesmaid  ;  after 
wards  as  they  please.  The  party  breaks  up  early — 
certainly  by  twelve  o'clock. 

The  cards  of  the  newly  married  couple  are  sent  to 
those  only  whose  acquaintance  they  wish  to  continue. 
No  offence  should  be  taken  by  those  whom  they  may 
choose  to  exclude.  Send  your  card,  therefore,  with 
the  lady's,  to  all  whom  you  desire  to  include  in  the 
circle  of  your  future  acquaintances.  The  lady's  card 
will  have  engraved  upon  it,  below  her  name,  "  At 

home, evening,  at  —  o'clock."     They  should 

be  sent  a  week  previous  to  the  evening  indicated.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  become  the  custom  altogether  to 
dispense  with  cards  on  such  occasions. 

V.-FUNEKALS. 

When  any  member  of  a  family  is  dead,  it  is  cus 
tomary  to  send  intelligence  of  the  misfortune  to  all 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  deceased  in  relations 
of  business  or  friendship.  The  letters  which  are  sent 
giving  a  special  invitation  to  assist  at  the  funeral 
require  no  answer. 
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VIII. 

To  ladies  always  yield  yonr  seat. 

And  lift  your  hat  upon  the  street. — Uncle  Dan. 

L-ON  THE  STREET. 

NOWHERE  has  a  man  or  woman  occasion  more  fre 
quently  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  courtesy  than  on  the 
street ;  and  in  no  place  is  the  distinction  between  the 
polite  and  the  vulgar  more  marked.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  rules  of  strict  etiquette : 

Except  in  a  case  of  necessity,  you  should  not  stop 
a  business  man  on  the  street  during  business  hours. 
He  may  have  appointments,  and,  in  any  event,  his 
time  is  precious.  If  you  must  speak  with  him,  walk 
on  in  his  direction ;  or  if  you  detain  him,  state  your 
errand  briefly,  and  politely  apologize  for  the  deten 
tion. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  so  absent-minded  or 
absorbed  in  your  business  as  not  to  recognize  and 
salute  your  acquaintances  on  the  street.  You  must 
not  make  the  pressure  of  your  affairs  an  excuse  for 
rudeness.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  stop,  on  meeting 
a  friend,  touch  your  hat,  say  "Good  morning,"  or  "I 
hope  you  are  well,"  and  pass  on.  If  you  stop,  you 
may  offer  a  gloved  hand,  if  necessary,  without  apology. 
Waiting  to  draw  off  a  tight  glove  is  awkward.  In 
stopping  to  talk  on  the  street,  you  should  step  aside 
from  the  human  current.  If  you  are  compelled  to 
detain  a  friend,  when  he  is  walking  with  a  stranger, 
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apologize  to  the  stranger  and  release  your  friend  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  stranger  will  withdraw,  in 
order  not  to  hear  your  conversation.  Never  leave  a 
friend  suddenly  on  the  street,  either  to  join  another  or 
for  any  other  reason,  without  a  brief  apology. 

In  walking  with  gentlemen  who  are  your  superiors 
in  age  or  station,  give  them  the  place  of  honour,  by 
taking  yourself  the  outer  side  of  the  pavement. 

When  you  meet  a  lady  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted,  you  should  lift  your  hat,  as  you  bow  to 
her ;  but  unless  you  are  intimate  friends,  it  is  the 
lady's  duty  to  give  some  sign  of  recognition  first,  as 
she  might  possibly  choose  to  "  cut  "  you,  and  thus 
place  you  in  a  very  awkward  position ;  but  unless  you 
have  forfeited  all  claims  to  respect,  she  certainly  should 
not  do  such  a  thing. 

In  meeting  a  gentleman  whom  you  know,  walking 
with  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  not  acquainted,  you 
are  to  bow  with  grave  respect  to  her  also.  If  you  are 
acquainted  with  both,  you  bow  first  to  the  lady,  and 
then,  less  profoundly,  to  the  gentleman. 

If  your  glove  be  dark  coloured,  or  your  hand  un 
gloved,  do  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady  in  full 
dress.  If  you  wish  to  speak  with  a  lady  whom  you 
meet  on  the  street,  turn  and  walk  with  her ;  but  you 
should  not  accompany  her  far,  except  at  her  request, 
and  should  always  lift  your  hat  and  bow  upon  with 
drawing. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  intrusion  everywhere  ;  and  for 
this  reason  be  very  sure  that  such  an  addition  to  their 
party  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  before  you  join  a 
lady  and  gentleman  who  may  be  walking  together ; 
otherwise  you  might  find  yourself  in  the  position  of 
an  "  awkward  third.'5 
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In  walking  with  ladies  on  the  street,  gentlemen  will 
of  course  treat  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  polite 
ness.  This  requires  that  you  place  yourself  in  that 
relative  position  in  which  you  can  best  shield  them 
from  danger  or  inconvenience.  You  generally  give 
them  the  wall  side,  but  circumstances  may  require  you 
to  reverse  this  position. 

You  must  offer  your  arm  to  a  lady  with  whom  you 
are  walking  whenever  her  safety,  comfort,  or  con 
venience  may  seem  to  require  such  attention  on  your 
part.  At  night,  in  taking  a  long  walk  in  the  country, 
or  in  ascending  the  steps  of  a  public  building,  your 
arm  should  always  be  tendered. 

In  walking  with  ladies  or  elderly  people,  a  gentle 
man  must  not  forget  to  accommodate  his  speed  to 
theirs.  In  walking  with  any  person  you  should  keep 
step  with  military  precision. 

If  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  walking  receives  the 
salute  of  a  person  who  is  a  stranger  to  you,  you 
should  return  it,  not  for  yourself,  but  for  her. 

When  a  lady  whom  you  accompany  wishes  to  enter 
a  shop,  you  should  hold  the  door  open  and  allow  her 
to  enter  first,  if  practicable ;  for  you  must  never  pass 
before  a  lady  anywhere,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  or  with 
out  an  apology. 

If  a  lady  addresses  an  inquiry  to  a  gentleman  on 
the  street,  he  will  lift  his  hat,  or  at  least  touch  it 
respectfully,  as  he  replies.  If  he  cannot  give  the 
information  required,  he  will  express  his  regrets. 

"When  tripping  over  the  pavement,"  Madame 
Celnart  says,  "  a  lady  should  gracefully  raise  her 
dress  a  little  above  her  ankle.  With  her  right  hand 
she  should  hold  together  the  folds  of  her  gown  and 
draw  them  toward  the  right  side.  To  raise  the  dress 
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on  both  sides,  and  with  both  hands,  is  vulgar.  This 
ungraceful  practice  can  be  tolerated  only  for  a  moment, 
when  the  mud  is  very  deep." 

Ladies  should  not  dress  too  richly  and  elaborately 
for  the  street.  You  should  dress  well — neatly,  and 
in  good  taste,  and  in  material  adapted  to  the  season ; 
but  the  full  costume,  suitable  to  the  carriage  or  the 
drawing-room,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  shopping 
excursion,  and  does  not  indicate  a  refined  taste  ;  in 
other  words,  it  looks  snobbish. 

The  out-door  costume  of  ladies  is  not  complete 
without  a  shawl  or  a  mantle.  Shawls  are  difficult  to 
wear  gracefully,  and  few  ladies  wear  them  well.  You 
should  not  drag  a  shawl  tight  to  your  shoulders,  and 
stick  out  your  elbows,  but  fold  it  loosely  and  grace 
fully,  so  that  it  may  fully  envelop  the  figure. 

II.— SHOPPING. 

Madame  Celnart  has  the  following  hints  to  the 
ladies  on  this  important  subject.  Having  enjoined 
the  most  patient  and  forbearing  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  shopkeeper,  she  proceeds  : 

"  Every  civility  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  or  nearly 
so.  If  the  officious  politeness  of  the  shopkeeper  does 
not  require  an  equal  return,  he  has  at  least  a  claim 
to  civil  treatment ;  and,  finally,  if  this  politeness 
proceed  from  interest,  is  this  a  reason  why  purchasers 
should  add  to  the  unpleasantness  of  his  profession, 
and  disregard  violating  the  laws  of  politeness  ?  Many 
very  respectable  people  allow  themselves  so  many 
infractions  in  this  particular,  that  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  dwell  upon  it. 

"  You  should  never  say,  1  want  such  a  thing,  but 
Show  me,  if  you  please,  that  article,  or  use  some  other 
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polite  form  of  address.  If  they  do  not  show  you  at 
first  the  articles  you  desire,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
examine  a  great  number,  apologize  to  the  shopkeeper 
for  the  trouble  you  gave  him.  If  after  all  you 
cannot  suit  yourself,  renew  your  apologies  when  you 
go  away. 

"  If  you  make  small  purchases,  say,  I  am  sorry  for 
having  troubled  you  for  so  trifling  a  tiling.  If  you 
spend  a  considerable  time  in  the  selection  of  articles, 
apologize  to  the  shopkeeper  who  waits  for  you  to 
decide. 

"  If  the  price  seems  to  you  too  high,  and  the  shop 
has  not  fixed  prices,  ask  an  abatement  in  brief  and 
civil  terms,  and  without  ever  appearing  to  suspect  the 
good  faith  of  the  shopkeeper.  If  he  does  not  yield, 
do  not  enter  into  a  contest  with  him,  but  go  away, 
after  telling  him  politely  that  you  think  you  can 
obtain  the  article  cheaper  elsewhere,  but  if  not,  that 
you  will  give  him  the  preference." 

III.— AT  CHURCH. 

If  you  go  to  church,  be  in  season,  that  you  may 
not  interrupt  the  congregation  by  entering  after  the 
services  have  commenced.  The  celebrated  Mrs. 
Chapone  said  that  it  was  a  part  of  her  religion  not  to 
disturb  the  religion  of  others.  We  may  all  adopt  with 
profit  that  article  of  her  creed.  Always  remove  your 
hat  on  entering  a  church.  If  you  attend  ladies,  you 
open  the  door  of  the  pew  for  them,  allowing  them  to 
enter  first.  Your  demeanour  should  of  course  be  such 
as  becomes  the  place  and  occasion.  If  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  no  religious  feelings  yourself, 
you  must  respect  those  of  others. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for  gentlemen  who 
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may  be  already  in  a  pew  to  deploy  into  the  aisle,  on 
the  arrival  of  a  lady  who  may  desire  admittance,  allow 
her  to  enter,  and  then  resume  their  seats.  This  is  a 
very  awkward  and  annoying  manoeuvre. 

You  should  pay  due  respect  to  the  observances  of 
the  church  you  attend.  If  you  have  conscientious 
scruples  against  kneeling  in  an  Episcopal  or  Catholic 
church,  you  should  be  a  little  more  conscientious, 
and  stay  away. 

Good  manners  do  not  require  young  gentlemen  to 
stand  about  the  door  of  a  church  to  see  the  ladies 
come  out ;  and  the  ladies  will  excuse  the  omission  of 
this  mark  of  admiration. 

IV.— AT  PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

Gentlemen  who  attend  ladies  to  the  opera,  to  con 
certs,  to  lectures,  etc.,  should  endeavour  to  go  early 
in  order  to  secure  good  seats,  unless,  indeed,  they 
have  been  previously  secured,  and  to  avoid  the  dis 
agreeable  crowd  which  they  are  liable  to  encounter  if 
they  go  a  little  later. 

Gentlemen  should  take  off  their  hats  on  entering 
any  public  room  (or  dwelling  either).  They  will,  of 
course,  do  so  if  attending  ladies,  on  showing  them 
their  seats.  Having  taken  your  seats,  remain  quietly 
in  them,  and  avoid,  unless  absolute  necessity  require 
it,  incommoding  others  by  crowding  out  and  in  before 
them.  If  obliged  to  do  this,  politely  apologize  for 
the  trouble  you  cause  them. 

To  talk  during  the  performance  is  an  act  of  rude 
ness  and  injustice.  You  thus  proclaim  your  own  ill- 
breeding  and  invade  the  rights  of  others,  who  have 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  performers,  and 
not  for  listening  to  you. 
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If  you  are  in  attendance  upon  a  lady  at  any  opera, 
concert,  or  lecture,  you  should  retain  your  seat  at  her 
side ;  but  if  you  have  no  lady  with  you,  and  have 
taken  a  desirable  seat,  you  should,  if  need  be,  cheer 
fully  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  a  lady,  for  one  less 
eligible. 

Be  careful  to  secure  your  libretto  or  opera  book, 
concert  bill  or  programme,  before  taking  your  seat. 

To  the  opera,  ladies  should  wear  opera  hoods, 
which  are  to  be  taken  off  on  entering. 

Gloves  should  be  worn  by  ladies  in  church,  and  in 
places  of  public  amusement.  Do  not  take  them  off 
to  shake  hands.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  well  made  and  fit  neatly. 

V.— IN  A  PICTUKE  GALLERY. 

A  gallery  of  paintings  or  sculpture  is  a  temple  of 
Art,  and  he  is  little  better  than  a  barbarian  who  can 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  pre 
siding  genius  of  the  place.  Loud  talking,  laughing, 
pushing  before  others  who  are  examining  a  picture  or 
statue,  moving  seats  noisily,  or  any  rude  or  discour 
teous  conduct,  seems  like  profanation  in  such  a  place. 
Avoid  them  by  all  means,  we  entreat  you ;  and  though 
you  wear  your  hat  everywhere  else,  reverently  remove 
it  here. 

VI.— TRAVELLING. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  courtesy  more  urgently 
demanded,  or  rudeness  more  frequently  displayed, 
than  in  travelling.  The  infeli cities  and  vexations 
which  so  often  attend  a  journey  seem  to  call  out  all 
the  latent  selfishness  of  one's  nature;  and  the  com 
monest  observances  of  politeness  are,  we  are  sorry 
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to  say,  sometimes  neglected.  In  the  scramble  for 
tickets,  for  seats,  for  state-rooms,  or  for  places  at  a 
public  table,  good  manners  are  too  frequently  elbowed 
aside  and  trampled  under  foot.  Even  our  deference 
for  women  is  occasionally  lost  sight  of  in  our  head 
long  rush  for  the  railway  carriage  or  the  steamer. 

To  avoid  the  scramble  we  have  alluded  to,  purchase 
tickets  and  secure  state-rooms  in  advance,  if  practic 
able,  especially  if  you  are  accompanied  by  ladies, 
and,  in  any  event,  be  in  good  time. 

In  the  carriage  or  stage-coach  never  allow  con 
siderations  of  personal  comfort  or  convenience  to 
cause  you  to  disregard  for  a  moment  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-travellers,  or  forget  the  respectful  cour 
tesy  due  to  woman.  The  pleasantest  or  most  comfort 
able  seats  belong  to  the  ladies,  and  no  gentleman 
will  refuse  to  resign  such  seats  to  them  with  a  cheer 
ful  politeness.  In  a  stage-coach  you  give  them  the 
back  seat,  unless  they  prefer  another,  and  take  an 
outside  seat  for  yourself,  if  their  convenience  requires 
it.  But  a  word  to  gentlemen  will  be  enough  on  this 
point. 

And  what  do  good  manners  require  of  the  ladies  ? 
That  which  is  but  a  little  thing  to  the  bestower,  but 
of  priceless  value  to  the  receiver — thanks — a  smile — 
a  grateful  look  at  least.  Is  this  too  much  ? 

If  in  travelling  you  are  thrown  into  the  company 
of  an  invalid,  or  an  aged  person,  or  a  woman  with 
children  and  without  a  male  protector,  feelings  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  sentiments  of  politeness,  will 
dictate  such  kind  attentions  as,  without  being  obtru 
sive,  you  can  find  occasion  to  bestow. 

You  have  no  right  to  keep  a  window  open  for  your 
accommodation,  if  the  current  of  air  thus  produced 
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annoy  or  endanger  the  health  of  another.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  discomforts  in  travelling,  at 
best ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  passenger  to 
lessen  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  cheerfully 
bear  his  own  part.  Life  is  a  journey,  and  we  are  all 
fellow-travellers. 

If  in  riding  in  an  omnibus,  or  crossing  a  terry 
with  a  friend,  he  wishes  to  pay  for  you,  nevor  insist 
upon  paying  for  yourself  or  for  both.  If  he  i*  before 
you,  let  the  matter  pass  without  rematk,  and  return 
the  compliment  on  another  occasion. 
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IX. 


aatr  (tartsfrip. 


Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 

Nobly,  as  tlie  thing  is  high; 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death, 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 
Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards ; 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies ; 
Guard  her  by  your  truthful  words 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. — Mrs.  Browning, 

I.— A  HINT  OR  TWO. 

To  treat  the  subject  of  love  and  courtship  in  all  its 
bearings,  would  require  a  volume.  It  is  with  the 
etiquette  of  the  tender  passion  that  we  have  to  do 
here.  A  few  preliminary  hints,  however,  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place. 

Boys  often  fall  in  love  (and  girls  too,  we  believe) 
at  a  very  tender  age.  Some  charming  cousin,  or  a 
classmate  of  his  sister,  in  the  village  school,  weaves 
silken  meshes  around  the  throbbing  heart  of  the 
young  man  in  his  teens.  This  is  well.  He  is  made 
better  and  happier  by  his  boyish  loves — for  he  gene 
rally  has  a  succession  of  them,  but  they  are  seldom 
permanent.  They  are  only  beautiful  foreshadowings 
of  the  deeper  and  more  earnest  love  of  manhood, 
which  is  to  bind  him  to  his  other  self  with  ties  which 
only  death  can  sever. 

Before  a  young  man  has  reached  the  proper  age  to 
marry — say  twenty-five,  as  an  average — he  ought  to 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  himself,  physically 
and  mentally  considered,  and  of  the  principles  which 
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ought  to  decide  the  choice  of  matrimonial  partners 
and  govern  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  will  enable 
him  to  set  up  a  proper  standard  of  female  excellence, 
and  to  determine  what  qualities,  physical  and  mental, 
should  characterize  the  woman  who  is  to  be  the  angel 
of  his  home  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  With 
this  knowledge  he  is  prepared  to  go  into  society  and 
choose  his  mate,  following  trustingly  the  attractions 
of  his  soul.  Love  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but  the 
head  should  be  its  privy  counsellor. 

Do  not  make  up  your  mind  to  wait  till  you  have 
acquired  a  fortune  before  you  marry.  You  should 
not,  however,  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  family 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  main 
tain  one.  If  you  are  established  in  business,  or  have 
an  adequate  income  for  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  new  relation,  you  may  safely  trust  your  own 
energy  and  self-reliance  for  the  rest. 

Women  reach  maturity  earlier  than  men,  and  may 
marry  earlier — say  (as  an  average  age),  at  twenty. 
The  injunction,  "Know  thyself,"  applies  with  as 
much  emphasis  to  a  woman  as  to  a  man.  Her  per 
ceptions  are  keener  than  ours,  and  her  sensibilities 
finer,  and  she  may  trust  more  to  instinct;  but  she 
should  add  to  these  natural  qualifications  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  own  physical  and  mental  constitu 
tion,  and  of  whatever  relates  to  the  requirements  of 
her  destiny  as  wife  and  mother.  The  importance  of 
sound  health  and  a  perfect  development  cannot  be 
overrated.  Without  these  you  are  NEVEB^  to  marry. 
Having  satisfied  yourself  that  you  really  love  a 
woman — be  careful,  as  you  value  your  future  happi 
ness  and  hers,  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter 
— YOU  will  find  occasion  to  manifest,  in  a  thousand 
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ways,  your  preference,  by  means  of  those  tender  bat 
delicate  and  deferential  attentions  which  love  always 
prompts.  "Let  the  heart  speak."  The  heart  you 
address  will  understand  its  language.  Be  earnest, 
sincere,  self- loyal,  and  manly  in  this  matter  above  all 
others.  Let  there  be  no  nauseous  flattery  and  no 
sickly  sentimentality.  Leave  the  former  to  fops  and 
the  latter  to  beardless  school-boys. 

Though  women  do  not  "  propose  " — that  is,  as  a 
general  rule — they  "  make  love  "  to  the  men  none 
the  less ;  and  it  is  right.  The  divine  attraction  is 
mutual,  and  should  have  its  proper  expression  on 
both  sides.  If  you  are  attracted  toward  a  man  who 
seems  to  you  an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
manly,  you  do  injustice  both  to  him  and  yourself  if 
you  do  not,  in  some  way  entirely  consistent  with 
maiden  modesty,  allow  him  to  see  and  feel  that  he 
pleases  you.  But  you  do  not  need  our  instructions, 
and  we  will  only  hint,  in  conclusion,  that  forward 
ness,  flirting,  and  a  too  obtrusive  manifestation  of 
preference  are  not  agreeable  to  men  of  sense.  As  a 
man  should  be  manly,  so  should  a  woman  be  woman 
ly  in  her  love. 

II.— OBSERVANCES. 
1.  Particular  Attentions. 

Avoid  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  trifling  with 
the  feelings  of  a  woman.  A  female  coquette  is  bad 
enough.  A  male  coquette  ought  to  be  banished  from 
society.  Let  there  be  a  clearly  perceived,  if  not  an 
easily  denned,  distinction  between  the  attentions  of 
common  courtesy  or  of  friendship  and  those  of  love. 
All  misunderstanding  on  this  point  can  and  must  be 
avoided. 
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The  particular  attentions  you  pay  to  the  object  of 
your  devotion  should  not  make  you  rude  or  uncivil  to 
other  women.  Every  woman  is  her  sister,  and  should 
be  treated  with  becoming  respect  and  attention.  Your 
special  attentions  to  her  in  society  should  not  be  such 
as  to  make  her  or  you  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Make 
no  public  exhibition  of  your  endearments. 

2.  Presents. 

If  you  make  presents,  let  them  be  selected  with 
good  taste,  and  of  such  cost  as  is  fully  warranted  by 
your  means.  Your  mistress  will  not  love  you  better 
for  any  extravagance  in  this  matter.  The  value  of  a 
gift  is  not  to  be  estimated  in  shillings  and  pence.  A 
lady  of  good  sense  and  delicacy  will  discourage  in  her 
lover  all  needless  expenditure  in  ministering  to  her 
gratification,  or  in  proof  of  his  devotion. 

8.  Confidants. 

Lovers  usually  feel  a  certain  need  of  confidants  in 
their  affairs  of  the  heart.  In  general,  they  should  be 
of  the  opposite  sex.  A  young  man  may  with  profit 
open  his  heart  to  his  mother,  an  elder  sister,  or  a 
female  friend  considerably  older  than  himself.  The 
young  lady  may  with  equal  advantage  make  a  brother, 
an  uncle,  or  some  good  middle-aged  married  man 
the  repository  of  her  love  secrets,  her  hopes,  and  her 
fears. 

4.  Declarations. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  prescribe  a  form  for 
"  popping  the  question."  Each  must  do  it  in  his 
own  way  ;  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  and  admit 
no  evasion.  A  single  word — "Yes,"  less  than  that,  on 
the  lady's  part,  will  suffice  to  answer  it.  If  the  care- 
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fully  studied  phrases  which  you  have  repeated  so 
many  times  and  so  fluently  to  yourself,  will  persist 
in  sticking  in  your  throat  and  choking  you,  put  them 
correctly  and  neatly  on  a  sheet  of  the  finest  note- 
paper,  inclosed  in  a  fine  but  plain  white  envelope, 
seal  it  handsomely  with  wax,  address  it  carefully,  and 
find  some  way  to  convey  it  to  her  hand.  The  lady's 
answer  should  be  frank  and  unequivocal,  revealing 
briefly  and  modestly  her  real  feelings  and  consequent 
decision. 

5.  Asking  "  Pa." 

Asking  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  always 
a  graceful  thing,  and  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
omitted.  But  what  if  the  consent  be  refused  ?  In  such 
a  case,  submission  for  a  time  ought  to  be  manifested. 
It  will  commonly  be  found  that  all  obstacles  may  be 
overcome  by  manly  openness  and  candour,  while  a 
little  patient  waiting  will  test  the  stability  of  the  lovers, 
and  in  the  end  only  knit  them  more  closely  together. 
Sometimes  circumstances  may  justify  marriage  even 
without  the  consent  which  has  been  properly  asked, 
but  a  clandestine  marriage  is  always  improper,  and 
the  result  of  such  alliances  is  too  commonly  anything 
but  happiness. 

6.  Befusah. 

If  a  lady  finds  it  necessary  to  say  "No"  to  a 
proposal,  she  should  do  it  in  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  manner,  so  as  not  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain ;  but  her  answer  should  be  definite  and  decisive, 
and  the  gentleman  should  at  once  withdraw  his  suit. 
If  ladies  will  say  "No"  when  they  mean  "Yes,"  to 
a  sincere  and  earnest  suitor,  they  must  suffer  the 
consequences. 
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7.  Marriaye  Settlement. 

If  there  be  property  on  either  side  it  is  expedient 
that  a  marriage  settlement  be  made.  For  this  purpose 
the  aid  of  a  solicitor  must  be  called  into  requisition, 
and  it  will  be  well  that  the  bridegroom  should  give  to 
the  matter  early  attention,  lest  the  well-known  delay 
"  of  the  law  should  interrupt  or  interfere  with  other 
arrangements. 

For  directions  as  to  the  trousseau,  ceremony,  etc., 
see  above,  p.  92. 
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ers, 


1.   Washington's  Code. 

The  following  maxims  of  George  Washington  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  every  one  of  our 
readers  : 

Every  action  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present.  Be  no  flatterer  ;  neither  play  with 
any  one  who  delights  not  to  be  played  with.  Read 
no  paper  or  book  in  company.  Come  not  near  the 
papers  or  books  of  another  when  he  is  writing.  Let 
your  countenance  be  cheerful  ;  but  in  serious  matters 
be  grave.  Let  your  discourse  with  others,  on  mat 
ters  of  business,  be  short.  It  is  good  manners  to  let 
others  speak  first.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  do 
not  blame  him,  though  he  succeeds  not  well.  Take 
admonitions  thankfully.  Be  not  too  hasty  to  receive 
lying  reports  to  the  injury  of  another.  Let  your  dress 
be  modest,  and  consult  your  condition.  Play  not  the 
peacock  by  looking  vainly  at  yourself.  It  is  better  to 
be  alone  than  in  bad  company.  Let  your  conversa 
tion  be  without  malice  or  envy.  Urge  not  your  friend 
to  discover  a  secret.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none 
take  pleasure  in  mirth.  Gaze  not  on  the  blemishes 
of  others.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive. 

2.  A  Hint  to  the  Ladies. 

Don't  make  your  rooms  gloomy.  Furnish  them 
for  light,  and  let  them  have  it.  Daylight  is  very 
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cheap,  and  candle  or  gas  light  you  need  not  use  often. 
If  your  rooms  are  dark,  all  the  effect  of  furniture, 
pictures,  walls,  and  carpets  is  lost.  Finally,  if  you 
have  beautiful  things,  make  them  useful.  The  fashion 
of  having  a  nice  parlour,  and  then  shutting  it  up  all 
but  three  or  four  days  in  the  year,  when  you  have 
company ;  spending  your  own  life  in  a  mean  room, 
shabbily  furnished,  or  an  unhealthy  basement,  to 
save  your  things,  is  the  meanest  possible  economy. 
Go  a  little  further — shut  up  your  house,  and  live  in  a 
pig-pen !  The  use  of  nice  and  beautiful  things  is  to 
act  upon  your  spirit — to  educate  you  and  make  yon 
beautiful. 

8.  An  Obliging  Disposition, 

Polite  persons  are  necessarily  obliging.  A  smile 
is  always  on  their  lips,  an  earnestness  in  their  coun 
tenance,  when  we  ask  a  favour  of  them.  They  know 
that  to  render  a  service  with  a  bad  grace,  is  in  reality 
not  to  render  it  at  all.  If  fhey  are  obliged  to  refuse 
a  favour,  they  do  it  with  mildness  and  delicacy ;  they 
express  such  feeling  regret  that  they  still  inspire  us 
with  gratitude;  in  short,  their  conduct  appears  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  it  really  seems  that  the  oppor 
tunity  which  is  offered  them  of  obliging  us,  is  oblig 
ing  themselves ;  and  they  refuse  all  our  thanks,  with 
out  affectation  or  effort. 

4.  Taste  v.  Fashion. 

A  lady  should  never,  on  account  of  economy,  wear 
either  what  she  deems  an  ugly  or  an  ungraceful  gar 
ment  :  such  garments  never  put  her  at  her  ease,  and 
are  neglected  and  cast  aside  long  before  they  have 
done  her  their  true  service.  We  are  careful  only  of 
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those  things  which  suit  us,  and  which  we  believe 
adorn  us ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  believing  that  we 
look  well,  goes  a  great  way  toward  making  us  do  so. 
Fashion  should  be  sacrificed  to  taste,  or,  at  best, 
followed  at  a  distance ;  it  does  not  do  to  be  entirely 
out,  nor  completely  in,  what  is  called  "fashion,"  many 
things  being  embraced  under  that  term  which  are 
frivolous,  unmeaning,  and  sometimes  meretricious. 
Here  the  lines  of  Pope  in  reference  to  words  may  be 
of  use : 

"  In  words  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold — 
Be  not  the  first  by  -whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

5.  Special  Claims. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  a  lady  or  gentleman 
should  be  especially  polite.  Of  this  class  are  all 
elderly  persons,  the  unattractive,  the  poor,  and  those 
whose  dependent  positions  may  cause  them  to  fear 
neglect.  The  gentleman  who  offers  his  arm  or  gives 
his  time  to  an  old  lady,  or  asks  a  very  plain  one  to 
dance,  or  attends  one  who  is  poorly  dressed,  never 
loses  in  others'  estimation  or  his  own. 

6.  Propriety  of  Deportment. 

Propriety  of  deportment  is  the  valuable  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  one's  self,  and  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others ;  it  is  a  feeling  of  the  sacrifices  which  are 
imposed  on  self-esteem  by  our  social  relations ;  it  is, 
in  short,  a  sacred  requirement  of  harmony  and 
^flection. 

7.  False  Pride. 

False  pride  and  false  dignity  are  very  mean  quali 
ties.  A  true  gentlemara  will  do  anything  proper  for 
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him  to  do.  He  can  soil  his  hands  or  use  his  muscles 
when  there  is  occasion.  The  truest  gentleman  is 
more  likely  to  carry  home  a  market-basket,  or  a 
parcel,  or  to  •wheel  a  barrow  through  the  street,  than 
many  a  conceited  little  snob  of  a  shop-boy. 

8.  The  Awkwardness  of  being  "Dressed" 

When  dressed  for  company,  strive  to  appear  as 
easy  and  natural  as  if  you  were  in  undress.  Nothing 
is  more  distressing  to  a  sensitive  person,  or  more 
ridiculous  to  one  gifted  with  an  esprit  moquer  [a  dis 
position  to  "  make  fan"],  than  to  see  a  lady  labour 
ing  under  the  consciousness  of  a  fine  gown;  or  a 
gentleman  who  is  stiff,  awkward3  and  ungainly  in  a 
bran-new  coat. 
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XI. 

from 

The  pages  of  the  "Noble  Oracle"  are  replete  with  sound  advice, 
•which  all  may  receive  with  profit.  Genuine  politeness  is  the  same 
always  and  everywhere. — Madame  Bienesance. 

1.  Cheerfulness  and  Good  Humour. 

IT  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many  persons,  putting 
in  claims  to  good  breeding,  should  think  of  carrying 
their  spleen  into  company,  and  entertaining  those 
with  whom  they  converse  with  a  history  of  their 
pains,  headaches,  and  ill-treatment.  This  is,  of  all 
others,  the  meanest  help  to  social  happiness ;  and  a 
man  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  himself,  who, 
on  having  detailed  his  grievances,  is  accosted  by 
asking  the  news.  Mutual  good-humour  is  a  dress  in 
which  we  ought  to  appear,  whenever  we  meet ;  and 
we  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  ourselves,  unless  it 
be  in  matters  wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice. 
There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life ;  therefore 
valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  before  they  enter 
into  company  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until 
the  meeting  breaks  up. 

2.  The  Art  of  Pleasing. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  a  very  necessary  one  to  pos 
sess,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  acquire.  It  can  hardly 
be  reduced  to  rules ;  and  your  own  good  sense  and 
observation  will  teach  you  more  of  it  than  I  can.  Do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  the  surest  method  that  I 
know  of  pleasing.  Observe  carefully  what  pleases  you 
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in  others,  and  probably  the  same  things  in  yon  will 
please  others.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the  complais 
ance  and  attention  of  others  to  you,  depend  upon  it 
the  same  complaisance  and  attention,  on  your  part, 
will  equally  please  them.  Take  the  tone  of  the  com 
pany  you  are  in,  and  do  not  pretend  to  give  it ;  be 
serious  or  gay,  as  you  find  the  present  humour  of  the 
company.  This  is  an  attention  due  from  every  indi 
vidual  to  the  majority. 

3.  Adaptation  of  Manners. 

Ceremony  resembles  that  base  coin  which  circulates 
through  a  country  by  the  royal  mandate.  It  serves 
every  purpose  of  real  money  at  home,  but  is  entirely 
useless  if  carried  abroad.  A  person  who  should 
attempt  to  circulate  his  native  trash  in  another  coun 
try  would  be  thought  either  ridiculous  or  culpable. 
He  is  truly  well-bred  who  knows  when  to  value  and 
when  to  despise  those  national  peculiarities  which  are 
regarded  by  some  with  so  much  observance.  A 
traveller  of  taste  at  once  perceives  that  the  wise  are 
polite  all  the  world  over,  but  that  fools  are  polite 
only  at  home. 

4.  Bad  Habits. 

Keep  yourself  free  from  strange  tricks  or  habits, 
such  as  thrusting  out  your  tongue,  continually  snap 
ping  your  fingers,  rubbing  your  hands,  sighing  aloud, 
gaping  with  a  noise  like  a  country  fellow  that  has 
been  sleeping  in  a  hay-loft,  or  indeed  with  any  noise  ; 
and  many  others  that  I  have  noticed  before.  These 
are  imitations  of  the  manners  of  the  mob,  and  are 
degrading  to  a  gentleman.  It  is  rude  and  vulgar  to 
lean  your  head  back  and  destroy  the  appearance  of 
fine  papered  walls. 
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5.  Do  what  You  are  About. 

Hoc  age  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  which 
means,  "Do  what  you  are  about,  and  do  that  only." 
A  little  mind  is  hurried  by  twenty  things  at  once ;  but 
a  man  of  sense  does  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
resolves  to  excel  in  it;  for  whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Therefore,  remember  to  give 
yourself  up  entirely  to  the  thing  you  are  doing,  be  it 
what  it  may,  whether  your  book  or  your  play;  for  if 
you  have  a  right  ambition,  you  will  desire  to  excel 
all  boys  of  your  age,  at  cricket  and  trap-ball,  as  well 
as  in  learning. 

6.  People  who  never  Learn. 

There  have  been  people  who  have  frequented  the 
first  companies  all  their  life  time,  and  yet  have  never 
divested  themselves  of  their  natural  stiffness  and 
awkwardness;  but  have  continued  as  vulgar  as  if  they 
were  never  out  of  a  servants'  hall.  This  has  been 
owing  to  carelessness,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  othera. 

7.  Conformity  to  Local  Manners. 

Civility,  which  is  a  disposition  to  accommodate  and 
oblige  others,  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  coun 
try;  but  good-breeding,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the 
manner  of  exerting  that  disposition,  is  different  in 
almost  every  country,  and  merely  local;  and  every 
man  of  sense  imitates  and  conforms  to  that  local 
good-breeding  of  the  place  which  he  is  at. 

8.  How  to  Confer  Favours. 

The  greatest  favours  may  be  done  so  awkwardly 
and  bunglingly  as  to  offend ;  and  disagreeable  things 
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may  be  done  so  agreeably  as  almost  to  oblige. 
Endeavour  to  acquire  this  great  secret.  It  exists,  it 
is  to  be  found,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  grand  secret  of  the  alchymists  would  be,  if  it  were, 
as  it  is  not,  to  be  found. 

9.  Fitness. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  life  is  decency, 
which  means  doing  what  is  proper,  and  where  it  is 
proper;  for  many  things  are  proper  at  one  time,  and 
in  one  place,  that  are  extremely  improper  in  another. 
Eead  men,  therefore,  yourself,  not  in  books,  but  in 
nature.  Adopt  no  systems,  but  study  them  yourself. 

10.  How  to  Refuse. 

A  polite  manner  of  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
solicitations  of  a  company  is  also  very  necessary  to  be 
learned ;  for  a  young  man  who  seems  to  have  no  will 
of  his  own,  but  does  everything  that  is  asked  of  him, 
may  be  a  very  good-natured,  but  he  is  a  very  silly, 
fellow. 

11.  Civility  to  Women. 

Civility  is  particularly  due  to  all  women;  and 
remember  that  no  provocation  whatsoever  can  justify 
any  man  in  not  being  civil  to  every  woman ;  and  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world  would  be  justly  reckoned 
a  brute,  if  he  were  not  civil  to  the  meanest  woman. 

12.  Spirit. 

Spirit  is  now  a  very  fashionable  word.  To  act  with 
spirit,  to  speak  with  spirit,  means  only  to  act  rashly, 
and  to  talk  indiscreetly.  An  able  man  shows  his 
spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resolute  actions;  he  is 
neither  hot  nor  timid. 
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XII. 


K  is  well  to  combine  amusement  with  instruction,  whether  you  write 
lor  young  or  old.  —  Anonymous. 

I.—  ELDER  BLUNT  AND  SISTER  SCRUB. 

THE  house  of  the  excellent  Squire  Scrub  was  the 
itinerant's  home  ;  and  a  right  sweet,  pleasant  home 
it  would  have  been,  but  for  a  certain  unfortunate 
weakness  of  the  every  other  way  excellent  Sister 
Scrub.  The  weakness  I  allude  to  was,  or  at  least  it 
was  suspected  to  be,  the  love  of  praise.  Now,  the 
good  sister  was  really  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  she 
often  received  it  ;  but  she  had  a  way  of  disparaging 
herself  and  her  performances  which  some  people 
thought  was  intended  to  invite  praise.  No  housewife 
kept  her  floors  looking  so  clean  and  her  walls  so  well 
whitewashed  as  she.  Every  board  was  scrubbed  and 
scoured  till  further  scrubbing  and  scouring  would 
have  been  labour  wasted.  No  one  could  look  on  her 
white  ash  floor  and  not  admire  the  polish  her  industry 
gave  it.  The  ''Squire"  was  a  good  provider,  and 
Sister  Scrub  was  an  excellent  cook;  and  so  their 
table  groaned  under  a  burden  of  good  things  on  all 
occasions  when  good  cheer  was  demanded.  And  yet 
you  could  never  enter  the  house  and  sit  half  an  hour 
without  being  reminded  that  "husband  held  court 
yesterday,  and  she  couldn't  keep  the  house  decent." 
If  you  sat  down  to  eat  with  them,  she  was  sorry  she 
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"hadn't  anything  fit  to  eat."     She  had  been  scrub 
bing,  or  washing,  or  ironing,  or  she  had  been  half 
sick,  and  she  hadn't  got  such  and  such  things  that 
she  ought  to  have.     Nor  did  it  matter  how  bountiful 
or  how  well  prepared  the  repast  really  was,  there  was 
always  something  deficient,  the  want  of  which  furnished 
a  text  for  a  disparaging  discourse  on  the  occasion.    I 
remember  once  that  we  sat  down  to  a  table  that  a 
king  might  have  been  happy  to  enjoy.     There  was 
the  light  snow-white  bread  ;  there  were  the  potatoes 
reeking  in  butter ;  there  were  chickens  swimming  in 
gravy ;  there  were  the  onions  and  the  turnips,  and  I 
was  sure  Sister  Scrub  had  gratified  her  ambition  for 
once.     We  sat  down,  and  a  blessing  was  asked ;  in 
stantly  the  good  sister  began;  she  was  afraid  her 
coffee  was  too  much  burned,  or  that  the  water  had 
been  smoked,  or  that  she  hadn't  roasted  the  chicken 
enough.     There  ought  to  have  been  some  salad,  and 
it  was  too  bad  that  there  was  nothing  nice  to  offer  us. 
We,  of  course,  endured  these  unjustifiable  apolo 
gies  as  well  as  we  could,  simply  remarking  that 
everything  was  really  nice,  and  proving  by  our  acts 
that  the  repast  was  tempting  to  our  appetites. 

I  will  now  introduce  another  actor  to  the  reader — 
Elder  Blunt,  the  circuit  preacher.  Elder  Blunt  was 
a  good  man.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  genuine, 
experimental  kind.  He  was  a  very  plain  man.  He, 
like  Mr.  Wesley,  would  no  more  dare  to  preach  a 
fine  sermon  than  wear  a  fine  coat.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  common-sense  way  of  exhibiting  the  principles 
of  religion.  He  would  speak  just  what  he  thought, 
and  as  he  felt.  He  somehow  got  the  name  of  being 
an  eccentric  preacher,  as  every  man,  I  believe,  does 
who  never  prevaricates,  and  always  acts  and  speaks 
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as  he  thinks.  Somehow  or  other,  Elder  Blunt  had 
heard  of  Sister  Scrub,  and  that  infirmity  of  hers,  and 
he  resolved  to  cure  her.  On  his  first  round  he  stopped 
at  "  Squire  Scrub's,"  as  all  other  itinerants  had  done 
before  him.  John,  the  young  man,  took  the  elder's 
horse  and  put  him  in  the  stable,  and  the  preacher 
entered  the  house.  He  was  shown  into  the  best 
room,  and  soon  felt  very  much  at  home.  He  expected 
to  hear  something  in  due  time  disparaging  the  do 
mestic  arrangements,  but  he  heard  it  sooner  than  he 
expected.  This  time,  if  Sister  Scrub  could  be  cred 
ited,  her  house  was  all  upside  down — it  wasn't  fit  to 
stay  in,  and  she  was  sadly  mortified  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  plight.  The  elder  looked  all  around  the  room, 
as  if  to  observe  the  terrible  disorder,  but  he  said  not 
a  word.  By-and-by  the  dinner  was  ready,  and  the 
elder  sat  down  with  the  family  to  a  well- spread  table. 
Here,  again,  Sister  Scrub  found  everything  faulty ; 
the  coffee  wasn't  fit  to  drink,  and  she  hadn't  anything 
fit  to  eat.  The  elder  lifted  his  dark  eye  to  her  face ; 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  penetrate  her  very  soul 
with  his  austere  gaze ;  then  slowly  rising  from  the 
table,  he  said,  "Brother  Scrub,  I  want  my  horse 
immediately ;  I  must  leave ! " 

"  Why,  Brother  Blunt,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Matter?  Why,  sir,  your  house  isn't  fit  to  stay 
in,  and  you  haven't  anything  fit  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
I  won't  stay." 

Both  the  "Squire"  and  his  lady  were  confounded. 
This  was  a  piece  of  eccentricity  entirely  unlocked  for. 
They  were  stupified.  But  the  elder  was  gone.  He 
wouldn't  stay  in  a  house  not  fit  to  stay  in,  and  where 
there  wasn't  anything  fit  to  eat  and  drink. 

Poor  Sister  Scrub  |     She  wept  like  a  child  at  her 
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folly.  She  "knew  it  would  be  all  over  town,"  she 
said,  "and  everybody  would  be  laughing  at  her." 
And  then,  how  should  she  meet  the  blunt,  honest 
elder  again ?  "She  hadn't  meant  anything  by  what 
she  had  said."  Ah  !  she  never  thought  how  wicked 
it  was  to  say  so  much  that  didn't  mean  anything. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  Sister 
Scrub  "saw  herself  as  others  saw  her."  She  ceased 
making  apologies,  and  became  a  wiser  and  better 
Christian.  Elder  Blunt  always  puts  up  there,  always 
finds  everything  as  it  should  be,  and,  with  all  his 
eccentricities,  is  thought  by  the  family  the  most 
xgreeable,  as  he  is  acknowledged  by  everybody  to  be 
the  most  consistent,  of  men. — Rev.  J.  V.  Watson. 

II.— A  LEARNED  MAN  AT  TABLE. 

Some  of  the  many  errors  which  are  liable  to  be 
committed  through  ignorance  of  usage,  are  pleasantly 
pointed  out  in  the  following  story,  which  is  related 
by  a  French  writer : 

The  Abbe  Cosson,  professor  in  the  College  Mazarin, 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  art  of  teaching,  satu 
rated  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  literature,  considered 
himself  a  perfect  well  of  science  :  he  had  no  concep 
tion  that  a  man  who  knew  all  Persius  and  Horace  by 
heart  could  possibly  commit  an  error — above  all,  an 
error  at  table.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  dis 
covered  his  mistake.  One  day,  after  dining  with  the 
Abbe  de  Radonvilliers  at  Versailles,  in  company  with 
several  courtiers  and  marshals  of  France,  he  was 
boasting  of  the  rare  acquaintance  with  etiquette  and 
custom  which  he  had  exhibited  at  dinner.  The  Abbe 
Delille,  who  heard  this  eulogy  upon  his  own  conduct, 
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interrupted  his  harangue  by  offering  to  wager  that  he 
had  committed  at  least  a  hundred  improprieties  at 
the  table.  "How  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Cosson. 
"I  did  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the  company." 

"  What  absurdity!"  said  the  other.  "You  did  a 
thousand  things  which  no  one  else  did.  First,  when 
you  sat  down  at  the  table,  what  did  you  do  with  your 
napkin?"  "  My  napkin  !  why,  just  what  everybody 
else  did  with  theirs — I  unfolded  it  entirely,  and  fast 
ened  it  to  my  button-hole."  "  Well,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Delille,  "you  were  the  only  one  that  did  that,  at 
all  events.  No  one  hangs  up  his  napkin  in  that  style ; 
they  are  contented  with  placing  it  on  their  knees. 
And  what  did  you  do  when  you  took  soup?"  "Like 
the  others,  I  believe.  I  took  my  spoon  in  one  hand 
and  my  fork  in  the  other — "  "Your  fork!  Who 
ever  ate  soup  with  a  fork  ?  But  to  proceed :  after 
your  soup,  what  did  you  eat?"  "A  fresh  egg." 
"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  shell  ?"  "  Handed 
it  to  the  servant  who  stood  behind  my  chair." 
"Without  breaking  it,  of  course  ?"  "Well,  my  dear 
Abbe,  nobody  ever  eats  an  egg  without  breaking  the 
shell."  "And  after  your  egg—?"  "I  asked  the 
Abbe  Badonvilliers  to  send  me  a  piece  of  the  hen 
near  him."  "Bless  my  soul!  a  piece  of  the  hen! 
You  never  speak  of  hens  excepting  in  the  barn-yard. 
You  should  have  asked  for  a  fowl,  or  chicken.  But 
you  say  nothing  of  your  mode  of  drinking."  "Like 
all  the  rest,  I  asked  for  claret  and  champagne."  "Let 
me  inform  you,  then,  that  persons  always  ask  for 
claret  wine  and  champagne  wine.  But  tell  me,  how 
did  you  eat  your  bread ?"  "Surely  I  did  that  pro 
perly.  I  cut  it  with  my  knife  in  the  most  regular 
manner  possible."  "  Bread  should  always  be  broken, 
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not  cut.  But  the  coffee,  how  did  you  manage  it  ?" 
"  It  was  rather  too  hot,  and  I  poured  a  little  of  it 
into  my  saucer."  "Well,  you  committed  here  the 
greatest  fault  of  all.  You  should  never  pour  your 
coffee  into  the  saucer,  but  always  drink  it  from  the 
cup."  The  poor  Abbe  was  confounded.  He  felt 
that  though  one  might  be  master  of  the  seven  sci 
ences,  yet  that  there  was  another  species  of  know 
ledge  which,  if  less  dignified,  was  equally  important. 
This  occurred  many  years  ago,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  the  observances  neglected  by  the  Abbe  Cosson 
which  is  not  enforced  with  equal  rigidness  in  the 
present  day. 

III.— ENGLISH  WOMEN  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  family  consists  of  his  countess, 
his  eldest  son  (about  eighteen  or  twenty,  Lord  Roy- 
ston  by  courtesy),  three  of  the  finest-looking  daugh 
ters  you  ever  saw,  and  several  younger  sons.  The 
daughters — Lady  Elizabeth,  Lady  Mary,  and  Lady 
Agnita — are  surpassingly  beautiful;  such  develop 
ment — such  rosy  cheeks,  laughing  eyes,  and  unaf 
fected  manners — you  rarely  see  combined.  They 
take  a  great  deal  of  out-door  exercise,  and  came 
aboard  the  Merrimac,  in  a  heavy  rain,  with  Irish 
shoes  thicker  soled  than  you  or  I  ever  wore,  and 
cloaks  and  dresses  almost  impervious  to  wet.  They 
steer  their  father's  yacht,  walk  a  great  many  miles, 
and  don't  care  a  cent  about  rain ;  besides  doing  a 
host  of  other  things  that  would  shock  our  ladies  to 
death ;  and  yet  in  the  parlour  are  the  most  elegant- 
looking  women,  in  their  satin  shoes  and  diamonds,  I 
ever  saw.  .  .  .  After  dinner  the  ladies  play  and 
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sing  for  us,  and  the  other  night  they  got  up  a  game 
of  blind-man's-buff,  in  which  the  ladies  said  we  had 
the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  their  "  petticoats  rustled 
so  that  they  were  easily  caught."  They  call  things 
by  their  names  here.  In  the  course  of  the  game, 
Lord  Hardwicke  himself  was  blindfolded,  and,  trying 
to  catch  some  one,  fell  over  his  daughter's  lap  on  the 
floor,  when  two  or  three  of  the  girls  caught  him  by 
the  legs  and  dragged  his  lordship — roaring  with 
laughter,  as  we  all  were — on  his  back  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Yet  they  are  perfectly  respectful,  but 
appear  on  a  perfect  equality  with  each  other. — Letter 
from  an  Officer  of  the  Merrimac. 

IV.— "VIL  YOU  SAY  SO,  IF  YOU  PLEASE?" 

"  Speaking  of  not  spealdny"  said  I,  when  the 
general  amusement  had  abated,  "reminds  me  of  an 
amusing  little  scene  that  I  once  witnessed  in  the 
public  parlour  of  a  New  England  tavern,  where  I  was 
compelled  to  wait  several  hours  for  a  stage-coach. 
Presently  there  entered  a  bustling,  sprightly-looking 
little  personage,  who,  after  frisMng  about  the  room, 
apparently  upon  a  tour  of  inspection,  finally  settled 
herself  very  comfortably  in  the  large  cushioned  rock 
ing-chair — the  only  one  in  the  room — and  was  soon, 
as  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  sound  asleep.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  a  noise  of  some  one  enter 
ing  aroused  her,  and  a  tall,  gaunt,  old  Yankee 
woman,  hung  around  with  countless  bags,  bonnet 
boxes,  and  nondescript  appendages  of  various  sizes 
and  kinds,  presented  herself  to  our  vision.  After 
slowly  relieving  herself  of  the  numberless  encum 
brances  that  impeded  her  progress  in  life,  she  turned 
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to  a  young  man  who  accompanied  her,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  so  peculiarly  shrill  that  it  might  have  been 
mistaken,  at  this  day,  for  a  railroad  whistle — 

"  'Now,  Jonathan,  don't  let  no  grass  grow  under 
your  feet  while  you  go  for  them  toothache  drops  ;  I 
am  a'most  crazy  with  pain !'  laying  a  hand  upon  the 
affected  spot  as  she  spoke;  'and  here,'  she  called 
out,  as  the  door  was  closing  upon  her  messenger, 
'just  get  my  box  filled  at  the  same  time,'  diving  with 
her  disengaged  hand  into  the  unknown  depths  of, 
seemingly,  the  most  capacious  of  pockets,  and  bring 
ing  to  light  a  shining  black  box  of  sufficient  size  to 
hold  all  the  jewels  of  a  modern  belle.  '  I  thought  I 
brought  along  my  snuff-bladder,  but  I  don't  know 
where  I  put  it,  my  head  is  so  stirred  up.' 

"By  this  time  the  little  woman  in  the  rocking- 
chair  was  fairly  aroused,  and  rising,  she  courteously 
offered  her  seat  to  the  stranger,  her  accent  at  once 
betraying  her  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  politest  of 
nations  (a  bow,  on  my  part,  to  the  fair  foreigner  in 
the  group).  With  a  prolonged  stare,  the  old  woman 
coolly  ensconced  herself  in  the  vacated  seat,  making 
not  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the  civility  she 
had  received.  Presently  she  began  to  groan,  rocking 
herself  furiously  at  the  same  time.  The  former 
occupant  of  the  stuffed  chair,  who  had  retired  to  a 
window  and  perched  herself  in  one  of  a  long  row 
of  wooden  seats,  hurried  to  the  sufferer.  'I  fear, 
madame,'  said  she,  'that  you  suffare  ver'  much — vat 
can  I  do  for  you  ?'  The  representative  of  Yankeedom 
might  have  been  a  wooden  clock-case  for  all  the 
response  she  made  to  this  amiable  inquiry,  unless 
her  rocking  more  furiously  than  ever  might  be  con 
strued  into  a  reply. 
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"  The  little  Frenchwoman,  apparently  wholly  nn- 
able  to  class  so  anomalous  a  specimen  of  humanity, 
cautiously  retreated. 

"  Before  I  was  summoned  away,  the  toothache 
drops  and  the  snuff  together  (both  administered  in 
large  doses)  seemed  to  have  gradually  produced  the 
effect  of  oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters. 

"  The  sprightly  Frenchwoman  again  ventured  upon 
the  theatre  of  action. 

" '  You  find  yourself  now  much  improved,  madame  ?' 
she  asked,  with  considerable  vivacity.  A  very  slight 
nod  was  the  only  answer. 

"'And  you  feel  dis  fauteuil  really  very  com-for- 
ta-ble?'  pursued  the  little  woman,  with  augmented 
energy  of  voice.  Another  nod  was  just  discernible. 

"No  intonation  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  very 
ecstacy  of  impatience  with  which  the  pertinacious 
questioner  actually  screamed  out: 

"  '  Bien,  madame,  vil  you  say  so,  if  you  please  ?' " 

Hemij  Lunettes. 
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Rydberg's  Singoalla. 
Petronius    (Trimalchio's 

Banquet). 
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Iftew  Series  ot  Critical  JBiocjrapbies. 

Edited  by  ERIC  ROBERTSON  and  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

GBEAT   WRITERS. 

Cloth,   Gilt  Top,  Price  is.   6J. 

ALREADY  ISSUED- 

LIFE  OF  LONGFELLOW.    By  Prof.  E.  S.  ROBERTSOX 
LIFE  OF  COLERIDGE.    By  HALL  CAINE. 
LIFE  OF  DICKENS.    By  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 
LIFE  OF  D.  G.  ROSSETTI.    By  JOSEPH  K.MGHT. 
LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.    By  Col.  F.  GRANT. 
LIFE  OF  DARWIN.    By  G.  T.  BETTANY. 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    By  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 
LIFE  OF  CARLYLE.    By  RICHARD  GARNETT,  LLD. 
LIFE  OF  ADAM  SMITH.    By  R.  B.  HALDANE,  M.P. 
LIFE  OF  KEATS.    By  W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 
LIFE  OF  SHELLEY.    By  WILLIAM  SHAKP. 
LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.    By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
LIFE  OF  SCOTT.    By  Professor  YONGE. 
LIFE  OF  BURNS.    By  Professor  BLACKIE. 
LIFE  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    By  FRANK  T.  MARZIAIS. 
LIFE  OF  EMERSON.    By  RICHARD  GARNETT,  LL.D. 
LIFE  OF  GOETHE.    By  JAMES  SIME. 
LIFE  OF  CONGREVE.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
LIFE  OF  BUNYAN.    By  Canon  VENABLES. 


GREAT  WRITERS— continued 
LIFE  OP  CRABBE.    By  T.  E.  KEBBEL,  M.A. 
LIFE  OF  HEINE.    By  WILLIAM  SHARP. 
LIFE  OF  MILL.    By  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.    By  H.  W.  NEVINSO*. 
LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT.    By  DAVID  HANNAY. 
LIFE  OF  LESSING.    By  T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 
LIFE  OF  MILTON.    By  RICHARD  GARNETT. 
LIFE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.    By  OSCAR  BROWNING. 
LIFE  OF  BALZAC.    By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
LIFE  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.    By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
LIFE  OF  BROWNING.    By  WILLIAM  SHARP. 
LIFE  OF  BYRON.    By  Hon.  RODEN  NOEL. 
LIFE  OF  HAWTHORNE.    By  MONCURE  CONWAY. 
LIFF  OF  SCHOPENHAUER.    By  Professor  WALLACE. 
LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN.    By  LLOYD  SANDERS. 
LIFE  OF  THACKERAY.      By  HERMAN  MERIVALE  and 
FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

LIFE  OF  CERVANTES.    By  H.  E.  WATTS. 

LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE.    By  FRANCIS  ESPINASSE. 

LIFE  OF  LEIGH  HUNT.    By  COSMO  MONKHOUSE. 

LIFE  OF  WHITTIER.    By  W.  J.  LINTON. 

LIFE  OF  RENAN.    By  FRANCIS  ESPINASSE. 

LIFE  OF  THOREAU.    By  H.  S.  SALT. 
Bibliography  to  each,  by  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  British  Museum. 

LIBRARY    EDITION    OF   "GREAT   WRITERS." 

Printed  on  large  paper  of  extra  quality,  in  handsome  binding, 
Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 
LONDON    AND    FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


COMPACT   AND    PRACTICAL, 

In  Limp  Cloih  ;  for  the  Pocket.     Price  One  Shilling. 

THE   EUROPEAN 

CONVERSATION  BOOKS. 

FRENCH.  ITALIAN. 

SPANISH.  GERMAN. 

NORWEGIAN. 


CONTENTS. 

Hints  to  Travellers — Everyday  Expressions — Arriving 
at  and  Leaving  a  Railway  Station  —  Custom  House 
Enquiries — In  a  Train — At  a  Buffet  and  Restaurant — 
At  an  Hotel — Paying  an  Hotel  Bill — Enquiries  in  a 
Town — On  Board  Ship — Embarking  and  Disembarking 
— Excursion  by  Carriage — Enquiries  as  to  Diligences — 
Enquiries  as  to  Boats—  Engaging  Apartments — Washing 
List  and  Days  of  Week  —  Restaurant  Vocabulary  — 
Telegrams  and  Letters,  etc.,  etc. 


The  contents  of  these  little  handbooks  are  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  direct  and  immediate  reference.  All  dialogues 
or  enquiries  not  considered  absolutely  essential  have  been 
purposely  excluded,  nothing  being  introduced  which  might 
confuse  the  traveller  rather  than  assi&t  him.  A  few  hints 
are  given  in  the  introduction  which  will  be  found  valuable 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  foreign  travel. 
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LONDON  AND  FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


Musicians'    Wit,    Humour, 
and   Anecdote  : 

BEING 

ON  DITS  OF  COMPOSERS,  SINGERS,  AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS  OF  ALL  TIMES. 

BY 

FREDERICK  J.   CROWEST, 

Aiithor  of  "  The  Great  Tone  Poets,"  "  The  Story  of 
British  Music,"  Editor  of  "  The  Master  Musicians" 
Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with   Quaint  Drawings 
by  J.  P.  DONNE. 

In  One  Volume— Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Richly  Gilt, 
Price  3/6. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  stories  abounding  in  wit  and 
pointed  repartee  which  the  volume  contains,  will  be 
found  anecdotes  of  famous  musicians  of  all  countries 
and  periods. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
LONDON"  AND  FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  OF  THE 

CANTERBURY    POETS. 

Square  &vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top  Elegant,  Price  2s. 
Each  Volume  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    With  Portrait  of  John  Keble. 

LONGFELLOW.     With  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

SHELLEY.     With  Portrait  of  Shelley. 

WORDSWORTH.     With  Portrait  of  Wordsworth. 

WHITTIER.     With  Portrait  of  Whittier. 

BURNS.    Songs  \With  Portrait  of  Burns,  and  View  of  "The 

BURNS.    Poems  /  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon." 

KEATS.    With  Portrait  of  Keats. 

EMERSON.    With  Portrait  of  Emerson. 

SONNETS  OF  THIS  CENTURY.     Portrait  of  P.  B.  MarstoiL 

WHITMAN.     With  Portrait  of  Whitman. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  VIOLINIST.    Portrait  of  Eric  Mackay. 

SCOTT.    Lady  of  the  Lake,  ^  With  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

etc.  >        and    View    of    "  The  Silver 

SCOTT.    Marmion,  etc.        )         Strand,  Loch  Katrine." 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  POETS.     With  an  Engraving  of  "The 

Orphans,"  by  Gainsborough. 

SONNETS  OF  EUROPE.    With  Portrait  of  J.  A.  Svmonds. 
SYDNEY  DOBELL.     With  Portrait  of  Sydney  Dobell. 
HERRICK.    With  Portrait  of  Herrick. 
BALLADS  AND  RONDEAUS.     Portrait  of  W.  E.  Henley. 
IRISH  MINSTRELSY.    With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Davis. 
PARADISE  LOST.     With  Portrait  of  Milton. 
FAIRY  MUSIC.     Engraving  from  Drawing  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
GOLDEN  TREASURY.    With  Engraving  of  Virgin  Mother. 
AMERICAN  SONNETS.     With  Portrait  of  J.  R  Lowell. 
IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     With  Engraving,  "Ecce  Homo." 
PAINTER  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  Walter  Crane. 
WOMEN  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
POEMS  OF  HON.  RODEN  NOEL.    Portrait  of  Hon.  R.  Noel. 
AMERICAN  HUMOROUS  VERSE.     Portrait  of  Mark  Twain. 
SONGS  OF  FREEDOM.     With  Portrait  of  William  Morris. 
SCO  I  TISH  MINOR  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  R.  Tannahill. 
CONTEMPORARY   SCOTTISH   VERSE.     With  Portrait  of 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

PARADISE  RKGAINED.    With  Portrait  of  Milton. 
CAVALIER  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  Suckling. 
HUMOROUS  POEMS.     With  Portrait  of  Hood. 
HERBERT.    With  Portrait  of  Herbert. 
POE.     With  Portrait  of  Poe. 

OWEN  MEREDITH.     With  Portrait  of  late  Lord  Lytton. 
LOVE  LYRICS.     With  Portrait  of  Raleigh. 
GERMAN  BALLADS.     With  Portrait  of  Schiller. 
CAMPBELL.     With  Portrait  of  Campbell. 
CANADIAN  POEMS.     With  View  of  Mount  Stephen. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY.     With  Portrait  of  Earl 
A?  LAN  RAMSAY.     With  Portrait  of  Ramsay. 
SPENSEtl.     With  Portrait  of  Spenser. 


CHATTERTON.     With  Engraving,  "  The  Death  of  ChaUerton." 
COWPER.     With  Portrait  of  Cowper. 
CHAUCER.     With  Portrait  of  Chaucer. 
COLERIDO  E.     With  Portrait  of  Coleridge. 
POPE.    With  Portrait  of  Pope. 

BYRON:  MST*  }  with  Portraits  of  ^ 

JACOBITE  SONGS.     With  Portrait  of  Prince  Charlie. 

BORDER  BALLADS.    With  View  of  Neidpath  Castle. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLADS.     With  Portrait  of  A.  L.  Gordon. 

HOGG.     With  Portrait  of  Hogg. 

GOLDSMITH.    With  Portrait  of  Goldsmith. 

MOORE.     With  Portrait  of  Moore. 

DORA  GREENWELL.    With  Portrait  of  Dora  GreenwelL 

BLAKE.     With  Portrait  of  Blake. 

POEMS  OF  NATURE.     With  Portrait  of  Andrew  Lang. 

PRAED.     With  Portrait. 

SOUTHEY.    With  Portrait. 

HUGO.    With  Portrait. 

GOETHE.     With  Portrait. 

BERANGER.     With  Portrait. 

HEINE.     With  Portrait. 

SEA  MUSIC.    With  View  of  Corbiere  Rocks,  Jersey. 

SONG-TIDE.    With  Portrait  of  Philip  Bourke  Maraton. 

LADY  OF  LYONS.    With  Portrait  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  Songs  and  Sonnets.    With  Portrait 

BEN  JONSON.     With  Portrait. 

HORACE.     With  Portrait 

CRABBE.     With  Portrait. 

CRADLE  SONGS.   With  Engraving  from  Drawing  by  T.  E.  Macklia. 

BALLADS  OF  SPORT.  Do.  do. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    With  Portrait. 

AUSTIN'S  DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR.    With  Portrait 

CLOUGH'S  BOTHIE.  and  other  Poems.     With  View. 

BROWNING'S  Pippa  Passes,  etc.  ^\ 

BROWNING'S  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  etc.  V  With  Portrait 

BROWNING'S  Dramatic  Lyrics.  } 

MACKAY'S  LOVER'S  MISSAL.     With  Portrait 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POEMS.     With  Portra  t. 

LYRA  NICOTIANA.     With  Portrait. 

AURORA  LEIGH.    With  Portrait  of  E.  B.  Browning. 

NAVAL  SONGS.     With  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson. 

TENNYSON  :  In  Memoriam,  Maud,  etc.     With  Portrait. 

TENNYSON:    English  Idyls,  The  Princess,  etc.     With  View  of 

Farringford  House. 

WAR  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Lord  Roberta. 
JAMES  THOMSON.     With  Portrait. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH.     With  Portrait. 
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Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  35.  6d.     Some  Vols.  6s. 
THE 

CONTEMPORARY   SCIENCE   SERIES. 

EDITED  BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Illustrated  Vols.  between  300  and  400  pp.  each. 

EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.    By  GEDDES  and  THOMSON.    6s. 
ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE.     G.  W.  DE  TUNZELMANN. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYANS.     By  Dr.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 
PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  EXPRESSION.     By  P.  MANTEGAZZA. 
EVOLUTION  AND  DISEASE.     By  J.  B.  SUTTON. 
THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.     By  G.  L.  GOMME. 
THE  CRIMINAL.     By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.     6s. 
SANITY  AND  INSANITY.    By  Dr.  C.  MERCIER. 
HYPNOTISM.    By  Dr.  ALBERT  MOLL  (Berlin). 
MANUAL  TRAINING.     By  Dr.  WOODWARD  (St.  Louis,  Mo.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  FAIRY  TALES.     By  E.  S.  HAKTLAND. 
PRIMITIVE  FOLK.     By  ELIE  RECLUS. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE.    By  LETOURNEAU. 
BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS.     By  Dr.  WOODHEAD. 
EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY.     By  J.  M.  GUYAU. 
THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS.     By  Prof.  LOMBKOSO. 
EUROPEAN  FAUNA.    By  R.  F.  SCHARFF,  B.Sc.    6s. 
PROPERTY :  ITS  ORIGIN.    By  CH.  LETOURNEAU. 
VOLCANOES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  Prof.  E.  HULL. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.     By  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  SYKF.S. 
MODERN  METEOROLOGY.     By  FRANK  WALDO,  Ph.D. 
THE  GERM-PLASM.     By  Prof.  WEISMANN.    6s. 
THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  ANIMALS.     By  F.  HOUSSAY. 
MAN  AND  WOMAN.     By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.    6s. 
MODERN  CAPITALISM.     By  JOHN  A.  HOBSON,  M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE.    By  FRANK  PODMORE,  M.A. 
COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  Prof.  MORGAN.    6s. 
THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTION.    By  O.  T.  MASON,  A.M. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRAIN.     By  H.  DONALDSON. 
EVOLUTION  IN  ART.    By  Prof.  A.  C.  HADDON.    6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS.    By  TH.  RIBOT.     6s. 
HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS.    By  E.  PARISH      6s. 
SLEEP.    By  MARIE  DE  MANACEINE. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  Ph.D.  63. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DIGESTION.     By  A.  LOCK- 

HART  GILLESPIE.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  ED.,  F.R.S.  ED.    6s. 
DEGENERACY.     By  Prof.  TALBOT.  M.D.    6s. 
THE  RACES  OF  MAN.     By  J.  DENIKER.    6s. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.  By  Prof .  STARBUCK.  6s. 
THE  CHILD.     By  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     6s. 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACE.     By  Prof.  SERGI.     6s. 
THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION.     By  Prof.  JASTROW.     6s. 
HISTORY   OF   GEOLOGY    AND     PALAEONTOLOGY.      By 

KARL  VON  ZITTEL.    6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  CITIZENS.     By  R.  E.  HUGHES,  M.A.    6s. 
MORALS :  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL  BASES 

OF  ETHICS.     By  Prof.  G.  L.  DUPRAT.    6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  RECENT  EARTHQUAKES.     By  C.  DAVISON, 

Sc.D.,  F.GS.     6s. 
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The   Useful   Red  Series. 

Red  Cloth,  Pocket  Size,  Price  Is. 

NEW  IDEAS  ON  BRIDGE.  By  ARCHIBALD 
DUNN,  Jun. 

INDIGESTION.      By   Dr.   F.    HERBERT 

ALDERSON. 

ON  CHOOSING  A  PIANO.  By  ALGERNON 
S.  ROSE. 

CONSUMPTION.  By  Dr.  SICARD  DE 
PLAUZOLES. 

BUSINESS  SUCCESS.     By  G.  G.  MILLAR. 
PETROLEUM.     By  SYDNEY  H.  NORTH. 
INFANT  FEEDING.     By  a  PHYSICIAN. 

DAINTY  DINNER  TABLES,  AND  HOW 
TO  DECORATE  THEM.  By  Mrs. 
ALFRED  PRAGA. 

THE  LUNGS  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  By  Dr.  PAUL  NIEMEYER. 

THE   WALTER   SCOTT   PUBLISHING   CO.,    LTD.,, 
LONDON    AND    FELLING-ON-TYNE, 


The  Best  Edition  of  "Ibsen  ' 

IBSEN'S  PROSE  DRAMAS 

With  Introductions  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 
IN  Six  VOLUMES,   THREE   PLAYS  TO  THE  VOLUME. 

Crown  Svo,  Blue  Cloth,  Richly  Gilt, 
Price  3/6  per  \  'olitme. 

VOL.  L— "A  DOLL'S  HOUSE,"  "THE  LEAGUE 
OF  YOUTH,"  and  "THE  PILLARS  OF 
SOCIETY." 

VOL.  II. — "GHOSTS,"  "AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,"  and  "THE  WILD  DUCK." 

VOL.  III.— "LADY  INGER  OF  OSTRAT,"  "THE 
VIKINGS  AT  HELGELAND,"  and  "THE 
PRETENDERS." 

VOL.  IV. — "EMPEROR  AND  GALILEAN." 

VOL.    V.  —  "ROSMERSHOLM,"  "THE   LADY  FROM 

THE  SEA,"  and  "  HEDDA  GABLER." 
VOL.  VI.— "PEER  GYNT."    A  Dramatic  Poem. 

THE   WALTER   SCOTT   PUBLISHING   CO.,   LTD., 
LONDON    AND    FELLING-ON-TVNK. 


THE  WORLD'S 

LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR. 

Cloth  Elegant,  Large  Crown  Svo.      Price  j/6  each. 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  FRANCE.  Translated,  with  an  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  GERMANY.  Translated,  with  an  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Hans  Miiller-Casenov.  \\itr 
numerous  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  ITALY.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes,  by  A.  Werner.  With  50  Illustrations  by 
Arturo  Faldi. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  AMERICA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes,  by  J.  Barr  (of  the  Detroit  Free  Press). 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  HOLLAND.  Translated,  witrran  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  A.  Werner.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations  by  Dudley  Hardy. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  IRELAND.  Selected  by  D.  J. 
O'Donoghue.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Oliver 
Paque. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  SPAIN.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes,  by  S.  Taylor.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  H.  R.  Millar. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  RUSSIA.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  L.  Boole,  and  an  Introduction  by  Stepniak.  With  50 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 
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An  entirely  New  and  THIRD  Large  Edition. 

REVISED     THROUGHOUT. 

"The  most  attractive  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  ever  published." 

Crown  Quarto,  in  specially  designed  Cover,  Cloth,  Price  6s. 

"  Wedding  Pretent"  Edition,  in  Silver  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  7s.  6d.,  in 
Box.  Limp  Roan,  Gilt  Edges,  10s.  6d.,  in  Box.  Limp  Morocco, 
Gilt  Edges,  12s.  6d.,  in  Box.  Padded  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges, 
12s.  6d. ,  in  Box.  Vellum,  with  Gold  Ornamentation,  Gilt  Edges, 
16s.,  in  Box. 

With  Fourteen  Full-Page  Portraits  of  the  Greatest  Master* 

and  Twelve  Full-Page  Portraits  of  Celebrated 

Living  Musicians. 

DEDICATED   TO   PADEREWSKI. 

The    Music   of  the    Poets : 

(THE  MUSICIANS'  BIRTHDAY  BOOK). 

COMPILED  BY  ELEONORE   D'ESTERRE-KEELING 
(MRS.  D'ESTERRE  STAHL). 

Against  each  date  are  given  the  names  of  'musicians  whose 
birthday  it  is,  together  with  a  verse-quotation  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  their  different  compositions  or  performances,  or  having 
relation  to  the  subject  of  music. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  this  popular  work.  A  large 
number  of  names  of  composers,  instrumentalists,  and  singers  has 
been  added  to  those  which  appeared  in  the  previous  editions.  A 
special  feature  of  the  book  consists  in  the  reproduction  in  fac-simile 
of  autographs,  and  autographic  music,  of  living  composers  and  com 
posers  who  were  living  in  1890,  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 

The  newest  edition  is  illustrated  with  additional  portraits  of  David 
Bispham,  Clara  Butt,  Henry  J.  Wood,  Blanche  Marchesi,  Melba, 
Edward  Elgar,  Kubelik,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  C.  V.  Stanford, 
flikisch,  Pa'derewski,  and  Ternina. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON  AND  FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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^  V/ells,    Samuel  Roberto 
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